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REFORM IN REMEDIAL LAW IN NEW-YORK. 


NUMBER ONS. 


Ir is well known that the project of a thorough reform in the 
administration of remedial law is one which has long occupied the 
attention of eminent jurists, both in England and in our own country. 
The antiquated, intricate and tedious formule with which the prac- 
tice was burthened, and by which the course of justice was not only 
embarrassed, but not unfrequently defeated, gave cause for deep and 
universal complaint. The inquiry, therefore, naturally presented it- 
self, whether a system might not be devised which should be free from 
the evils alluded to, and calculated to facilitate the attainment of civil 
remedies. But the apprehension of disastrous consequences which 
might result from innovation upon institutions which had received the 
sanction of ages, was so powerful as to discourage any actual attempt 
to accomplish what was felt to be a most desirable object. It is true, 
that, some years ago, the subject was entrusted by the British Parlia- 
ment to a commission composed of several of the ablest barristers in 
the kingdom, but with the exception of various enactments, simplify- 
ing specific modes of procedure, and an extensive interchange of 
views among legal practitioners, no important advantage appears to 
have resulted from their labors. 

The legislature of this State has, from time to time, introduced al- 
terations in the practice, most if not all of which have had the effect 
of rendering more simple and convenient the proceedings to which 
they related, and of interposing checks to abuses which had been found 
to exist. In some instances these changes were of a truly radical 
character, and were at first regarded with distrust by the most expe- 
rienced practitioners. The evils which were predicted, however, as 
the consequence of their introduction, have never been seriously re- 
alized. 

These improvements, though valuable, left the main body of the 
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system untouched. Substantially the same verbose and technical forms 
of pleading were retained; the sine nicety of discrimination was 
necessary in determining the precise class of procee dings under which 
the relief sought was embraced; and a failure in the proper selection 
of which exposed the suitor to defeat; the same unnecessary fictions 
were continued; and we were still compelled to use the jargon so 
strange to the uninitiated, and often so complicated and obscure, even 
to the » ples uder, as to require no small amount of patient study and care- 
ful analysis to discover its meaning. 

None but those familiar with the practice as it has heretofore ex- 
isted, can appreciate the magnitude of an undertaking, the object of 
which was to demolish a superstructure w hich the greatest minds had 
pronounced to be founded in truth and cemented by wisdom, and to 
present a substitute so cautiously arranged, so skilfully constructed, and 
so accurately balanced, that all its parts har monizing with each other, 
and forming a symmetrical whole, should be a bulwark to the rights 
of the citizen which chicanery could not successfully assail. No or- 
dinary share of moral courage as well as mental sagacity was required 
in men who would voluntarily engage in so momentous an enterprise. 
Their reputation as lawyers must necessarily stand or fall according 
to the success of their attempt. It was at best an experiment; and 
none would undertake it but those who were fully confident of ac- 
complishing a work whose merits should far outweigh the imperfec- 
tions which must unavoidably attach to this as well as to every other 
human performance. 

The occasion of re-modelling the Constitution of this State was deem- 
ed a proper time for entering in earnest upon the great work of practi- 
cal reform. Provision was accordingly made in that instrument for 
the appointment by the legislature of “three commissioners ‘ to revise, 
reform, simplify and abridge the rules and practice, forms and pro- 
ceedings of the courts of record of this state.’ The legislature, in 
conformity with this direction, at the first session after the. adoption of 
the new constitution, designated a commission, consisting of Messrs. 
Graham, Loomis and Hill, who at once accepted and entered upon 
the discharge of the duties thus confidedtothem. Mr. Hill, however, 
soon avowed his conviction of the impracticability of the radical re- 
form on which his colleagues had agreed, and resigned the appoint- 
ment, in which he was succeeded by Mr. Field. "The result of the 
labors of the commissioners, thus far, is now before the people, having 
been ratified by the legislature with great unanimity. 

For the information of such as possess but little acquaintance with the 
matters embraced in the reform now effected, it is proposed briefly to 
refer to them in this communication. It is proper to remark, how- 
ever, that no data will be attempted to be furnished from which the 
real magnitude or responsibility of the undertaking in question can be 
determined. 

The first important change to be noticed is the abrogation of forms 
of actions. ' These arbitrary divisions have ever been a prolific source 
of perplexity and vexation. Before venturing to commence a suit, 
it has been necessary to ascertain the particular - classification to which 
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it belonged. A decision upon this point, which would beyond doubt 
be sustained by the court, was in some instances extremely difficult, 
and in others impossible. Thus it has not unfrequently happened 
that a party with a good cause of action has been driven out of court 
and mulcted in a bill of costs, merely because, in the view of the court, 
he had mistaken the form of his remedy. Under the new system, a 
plain and simple statement of the cause of complaint or ground of 
defence, is all that is required, without regard to any technical distine- 
tions as to the form of the action. 

The absurd and unconscionable prolixity which has prevailed in the 
‘science of pleading’ is likewise done away. We shall hear no more of 
joinders in demurrer, rejoinders and surrejoinders, rebutters and surre- 
butters. For good or for evil, they have received a quietus. So much in- 
genuity and learning have heretofore been required in this department 
that it has ever been considered a high distinction to have the character of 
a good special pleader. Speaking of the mode of pleading and the forms 
of the allegations, the commissioners in their notes remark : ‘ The rules 
and commentaries upon them form one of the most technical and ab- 
struse branches of the law; a science, as some persons delight to call 
it. It has been praised asa logical and useful science. We are more 
disposed to pronounce it a system of dialectics, very fit for the school- 
men with whom it originated, but unfit for the practical business of 
life.’ 

The only forms of pleading to be in future allowed, are the com- 
plaint, demurrer, answer and reply, and each pleading must in gene- 
ral be ‘ verified by the party, his agent or attorney, to the effect that 
he believes it to be true.’ 

A reference to the character of the pleadings heretofore in use, 
will, it is presumed, convince every unprejudiced mind, that the plan 
recommended by the commissioners is both judicious and desirable. 
In the common action for an assault and battery, for example, the 
plaintiff is made to allege that the injury complained of, consists of a 
most unprovoked aud diabolical attack upon him by the defendant, 
with ‘swords, staves, ropes, hands, fists and feet,’ and that in conse- 
quence of the outrage his life was ‘ greatly despaired of,’ when the 
truth of the case is, that the defendant simply gave the plaintiff, a gen- 
tle, and probably not unmerited kick, @ posteriort?. In an action for 
pulling the plaintiffs nose, on which a slight scuffle ensued, the victim, 
with wonderful circumstantiality and touching pathos, proceeds to 
state ‘that the defendant on, etc., with force and arms, etc., assaulted 
the said plaintiff, to wit: at, etc, and then and there with great force 
and violence seized and laid hold of the said plaintiff by his nose, 
and greatly pulled and squeezed the same, and then and there 
plucked, pulled and tore, divers large quantities of hair from and off 
the head of the said plaintiff, and then and there gave and struck the 

said plaintiff a great many violent blows and strokes on and about 
divers parts of the body, and also then and there with great force 
and violeuce shook and pulled about the said plaintiff, and cast and 
threw the said plaintiff down to and upon the ground, and then and 
there violently kicked the said plaintiff, and gave and struck him a 
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great many other blows and strokes, and also then and there, with 
great force and violence rent, tore and damaged the clothes and 
wearing apparel, to wit: one coat, one waistcoat, one pair of panta- 
loons, one cravat, one shirt, one pair of stockings and one hat, of the 
said plaintiff, of great value, etc. ;’ concluding with an appalling 
statement of the anguish of body occasioned by the numerous wounds 
received in the fearful encounter; the enormous outlay for drugs and 
doctors’ bills, and the almost ruinous consequences to his business, 


and asking for damages accordingly. 


The pleadings in this particular action are admirably hit off in a 
scarce English book entitled ‘ The Pleaders’ Guide, a Didactic Poem, 
in two parts, containing Mr. Surrebutter’s Poetical Lectures on the 
conduct of a suit at law, including the arguments of Counsellor 
Botherum and Counsellor Boreum in an action for assault and bat- 
tery betwixt John-A-Gull and John-A-Gudgeon.’ An extract from 
Counsellor Botherum’s opening to the jury is here given: 


‘THe pleadings state ‘that JoHN-A-GULL, 
With envy, wrath and malice full, 
With swords, knives, sticks, staves, fist and bludgeon, 
Beat, bruised and wounded JoHNn-A-GuDGEON.’ 
First count’s, ‘ For that’ with divers jugs, 
To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs 
Of certain vulgar drink, called toddy, 
Said Guuu did sluice said GUDGEON’s body ; 
The second count’s for ‘ other toddy, 
Cast, flung, or hurled on GuDGEON’s body ; 
To wit, his gold-laced hat and hair on, 
And clothes which he had then and there on; 
To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 
Twelve pantaloons, twelve pair of boots, 
Which did thereby much discompose 
Said GuDGEoN’s mouth, eyes, ears and nose, 
Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet and toes ; 
By which, and many wrongs unheard of, 
His clothes were spoiled and life despaired of.’ 
To all these counts the plea I find 
Is son assault, and issue ’s joined.’ 


But perhaps a still more striking illustration is furnished in the ac- 
tion for slander. The plaintiff there expatiates in the most exalted 
terms upon the singular purity of his former reputation, the enviable 
and happy position he enjoyed in society, and the rapidity with which 
he was travelling on the high-road to a princely fortune, when, alas ! 
‘the cruel spoiler came,’ and the poor plaintiff was hurled from his 
proud estate, his friends were estranged, his prospects blighted, and 
his heart was wrung and crushed to the extent of one thousand 
dollars, and thereof he brings suit, etc.’ These details are fre- 
quently spread out to an enormous length; the first three or four 
pages being occupied by a most interesting description of the ‘ plain- 
tiff’s happy estate and condition;’ and setting forth, that in conse- 
quence of his unbending integrity and the general excellence of his 
character, his acquaintance was sought by the good and wise through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. ‘ His wife was unto him 
as a fruitful vine, and his children like olive-plants around his table.’ 
Then follows a charge of the most fiendish malice and a deliberate 
design on the part of the defendant ‘to vex, harass, oppress, impo- 
yerish and wholly ruin him the said plaintiff, to wit, at, etc.’ The 
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words complained of are then set forth oni repeated again ond again, 
with explanatory cxnuendoes. For instance: ‘ You, (the said plain- 
tiff meaning,) are a thief; (thereby meaning, and intending to be 
understood, that the said plaintiff was a dishonest and disreputable 
person, and had been and was guilty of felony. )’ Another count fol- 
lows, in which the words are laid as spoken i in the third person, w ith 
similar innuendoes ; then another, perhaps, in which there is a slight 
variation in the phraseology of the slanderous words; and so on, 
through as many counts as the pleader may think it judicious to em- 
loy. 

These familiar examples are presented as a specimen of the cha- 
racter of pleadings generally ; to multiply them would be unneces- 
sary. And who will contend that all this rigmarole is indispensable 
for the purposes of justice? Is this the only way in which the ad- 
verse party and the court can be made distinctly and fully to under- 
stand the nature of the controversy? On the contrary, does it not 
seem that its tendency is to embarrass the course of legal proceed. 
ings, and render the attainment of rights more difficult and uncertain ¢ 

"The fictions prevailing in the late. pr actice have been already allu- 
ded to. Some of these were from time to time abolished, and not 
the slightest inconvenience was the result. The greater part of 
them, however, were tenaciously retained, although there seems to be 
no valid reason ‘wh y these should have constituted « exceptions. These 
fictions were defended as necessary parts of the system, and the terms 
‘ beautiful’ and ‘ ingenious’ were often applied tothem. But it is cer- 
tainly a strange proposition that falsehood is necessary for the elabo- 
ration of truth. If the genius of the old system really required a 
resort to these fictions, it is reasonable to infer that it was itself ab- 
surd. And it is worthy of remark in this connection, that one promi- 
nent fiction did in fact pervade the entire procedure of a suit, from 
its commencement to its termination; which is, that the parties are 
supposed to be stating their case orally to the court. This was the 
ancient practice ; and: when? for the sake of greater accuracy, written 
pleadings were resorted to, they were framed upon the principle of 
oral statements, and this practice has always been continued. 

The precise adaptation of the pleadings to the testimony which 
was considered indispensable, led to the practice of stating the cause 
of action as having originated in various ways. Thus, in an action 
upon a promissory note, the plaintiff alleges indebtedness for goods 
sold and delivered, or work and labor done and performed; then 
follow what are called ‘ the common money counts,’ declaring for mo- 
ney lent; for other money paid for the defendant’s use; and for other 
money received by defendant for plaintiff’s use; concluding with 
the averment that before the suit was commenced the parties had an 
interview, at which the amount of the indebtedness was specifically 
liquidated ; a copy of the note is then appended, and the defendant 
is by a notice given to understand that, after all, this is the only claim 
against him. The advantage of these common money counts was, 
that if the plaintiff failed to prove the real cause of indebteduess, he 
might stand some chance of saving himself from being defeated, by 
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falling back upon these common counts, and showing, if he could, the 
liability of the defendant from some other cause. Hence there was 
seldom an action of assumpsit brought in which these counts were 
not resorted to, and without the least regard to truth. The debt 
may have arisen solely on the purchase of a horse, and yet the plaiu- 
tiff pretends that it is for any and every thing else. 

It is a curious fact that the old system of "pleading was defended 
on the ground that it was necessary to elicit with precision the very 
points to be passed upon by the court and jury; and yet it was so 
contrived as to cover any state of facts which might be proved at the 
trial. In their notes the commissioners say, that the extent to which 
the common counts are used ‘is shown by the fact that out of eighty- 
nine cases taken at random from the records of the courts, eighteen 
had the common counts alone, and forty-two others the same counts, 
with copy of note, or bill of exchange annexed.’ The answer of the 
defendant was in most instances of the same general character, sim- 
ply denying the whole cause of action, without apprizing the plaintiff 
of the real nature of the defence. 

Prominent among the fictions of the old practice was one which 
was appropriately denominated ‘the feigned issue.’ When in the 
course of equity procee dings a question ‘of fact arose proper to be 
passed upon by a jury, a sham record was made up by a declaration 
in which John Doe alleges that he and Richard Roe have a bet pend- 
ing between them upon the matter in question, and asseverates the 
fact to be as he, John, alleges. To this declaration Richard pleads 
the general issue, denying the assertions therein contained, and the 
issue is then tried by a jury, and their finding remitted to the court of ) 
equity. Several pages of foolscap are thus wasted, when it is evi- 
dent the whole object may be accomplished in the manner prescribed 
in the new code of procedure; that is, by an order directing the 
court to try the matter in question. 

The delay and expense attendant upon litigation have ever been 
matters of deep and well-founded complaint. Instances are not un- 
common in which suits have dragged along not only from term to 
term, but year after year, to the great hardship of parties and wit- 
nesses. The chief causes of these delays will, it is believed, be 
effectually obviated in the future practice. The evil of constantly 
accumulating costs will also be materially remedied by the mode of 
compensation which is now prescribed. Heretofore, costs attached 
as a matter of course upon any service rendered, or supposed to be 
rendered, however trivial or unnecessary. By the new code, how- 
ever, costs are measured by the substantial results secured in the 
progress of the suit. “That suitors will be benefitted by this arrange- 
ment is manifest from the opposition it has met with from that portion 
of the profession who are not scrupulous about the consideration 
upon which their drafts upon their clients are founded. 

In the body of the new code will be found a number of new provi- 
sions, intended more effectually to define the remedies of parties and 
to settle the conflicting decisions of the courts upon various matters 
of practice. An examination of the learned and labored notes of 
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the commissioners will show the necessity which existed for definite 
action upon these subjects. The provision, for instance, in the statute 
of limitations restricting the commencement of actions of assumpsit 
to six years after the cause of action accrued, has at times received a 
strict construction at the hands of courts, while at others the effect of 
their decisions has been to render it almost entirely inoperative. Ac- 
cordingly, the slightest recognition of, or allusion to, the indebtedness 
has been held sufficient to take the case out of the statute. The new 
code gives the effect to the limitation act which it was doubtless de- 
signed it should possess; that of a statute of repose; and in order 
to release a stale demand from its operation, it is necessary that the 
promise reviving it should be in writing. 

Again. In the action of replevin, the plaintiff, upon giving satis- 
factory security for a return of the property claimed, should return 
be adjudged, has been allowed, as a matter of course, to take it out 
of the defendant’s possession. But there is no good reason why this 
privilege should vest exclusively in the plaintiff. Indeed, the other 
party being in possession is to be presumed lawfully so, until the 
right of the plaintiff is finally established. Provision is therefore 
made for the retention of the property claimed upon his executing a 
similar bond to that required before delivery to the plaintiff. 

The intricate proceedings in relation to arrest and bail have been 
greatly condensed and simplified ; and a provision has been intro- 
duced which gives a party on arrest the privilege of depositing mo- 
ney to the amount named in the order of arrest, in lieu of bail. 
Provision has also been made for the more speedy adjudication of 
litigated cases, by reference in proper cases, and by trial before a 
judge where the parties choose to dispense with a jury. The latter 
arrangement must greatly diminish the trouble, delay and expense 
which have ever been the consequences of trial by jury. The man- 
ner of obtaining an inspection or copies of papers necessary to the 
pleadings or trial is rendered very simple and direct; and either 
party may call the other as a witness in the cause. 

Various other changes have been introduced, which it is believed 
will be found to be of great practical utility. Indeed, no one can 
examine the proposed system without being convinced that the ob- 
ject of the commissioners has been solely to facilitate the attainment 
of legal remedies. With this view they have aimed at the abroga- 
tion of ‘every form and proceeding not necessary to ascertain and 
preserve the rights of parties.’ They practically recognize the only 
test of the right of a party to his legitimate remedy to be whether he 
presents a sufficient legal right, and a violation or withholding of that 
right by the party complained against. Tor the technical, unintelli- 
gible and voluminous pleadings heretofore in use, they substitute a 
statement of the facts constituting the cause of action or defence, 
truly, ‘in plain and concise language, and in such a manner as to ena- 
ble a person of ordinary understanding to know what is intended.’ 

The commissioners are entitled to great praise for their zealous, 
and it may be added, fearless devotion to the duty assigned them. 
These gentlemen have been long and favorably known, 1 not only to 
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the profession, but to the people at large; and it is generally con- 
ceded that a more judicious selection could not have been made. It 
is gratifying too to know that the system they propose has received 
the approbation of many distinguished jurists; although there are 
some who profess to regard it as too radical and sweeping in its cha- 
racter, and venture to predict its failure to answer even the most mo- 
derate expectations of its friends. 

No calamitous consequences, however, are feared by the advocates 
of this experiment. The plan proposed was submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the highest legal talent in our State, and their suggestions 
were respectfully and maturely considered by the commissioners. 
They have also had a full opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the tone of public sentiment generally, through the medium of the 
press ; and it is worthy of remark, that in that quarter, with one or 
two exceptions, scarcely a show of opposition has been made to the 
contemplated reform. No doubt exists as to whether the community 
demand reform. That is irrevocably decreed; and they look with 
the utmost confidence to the distinguished gentlemen selected for the 
performance of this laborious and responsible duty for a system of 
legal remedies, which, in the facilities it shall provide for the speedy 
attainment of substantial justice, shall reflect lustre and dignity upon 
the jurisprudence of the ‘ Empire State.’ “ 


Sap was the hour when for the sea 
My Wu left his home! 
The day was bright with spring’s delight, 
_ But round my heart was gloom : 
{ thought on ocean’s perils wild, 
The changes too of years ; 
That waters wide should us divide 
Forever, were my fears. 


I see him as at parting, now; 
His calm and manly air ; 

His eye that glowed, no tear bestowed, 
Yet sorrow still was there: 

He grasped me warmly by the hand, 
He murmured but my name, 

The words were few at our adieu, 
For words we could not frame. 


The wind blows freshly from the sea, 
A ship is off the shore ; 

But, ah! I know no breeze will blow 
To waft poor WILLIE o’er. 

Full low on ocean’s bed he lies, 
Above the billow’s play ; 

The waters wide will us divide 
Until the judgment day! 
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My home is in the caves He 
*Mong icy northern waves, ir 
Where the famished white-bear raves, witty 4 
Beyond the Spitzberg mountain ; ee 
Where through long summer days Te 
The ice-berg gleams and plays ane: 
With the cold sun’s level rays, 4 i 
Like the frozen jet of a fountain. he 
5 4 
it why 
And while the daylight dim ggg! t 
Lurks on the horizon’s brim, im od 
Calmly the fields I skim, Paes | 
Nor ruffle aught before me ; ehh 
But when o’er angry seas a 
Flash the fierce Hyades, he 
Then calmness from me flees, 
And the old Norse rage comes o’er me. 
II. j Be | 
a 
Then the icy billows roar, i 
And my fierce wrath I pour kt 
On the bold Norway shore, 1} 
Like a vexed ghost, resting never ; et 
Lashing the waves to foam, 
I drive the ship, bound home, ) 
Into the dark Maélstrom, ; 
‘To whirl and sink forever. vat 
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They know me ‘mong the gray 
Hills of Siberia, 


Where the heart-sick exiles stray me 
Through forests bleak and hoary ; jes: 
And o’er the upland plain 5 
Blasting the half-ripe grain : a ‘1 
With which they sow in vain 
The Kamtchatkian promontory. eb 
¥ is J 
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And on far Labrador, 
. . . é 
Screaming along its shore, * 
I make the hoarse waves roar ee 
With never-ceasing clamor ; ' 
Their homes to earth I beat, 
And rack the wolves’ retreat, 
Using the hail and sleet 
As the god Tuor used his hammer. 
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The Howl of the North - Wind. 


The merchant, seeking gain, 
Defies the Northern main, 
Steering by Charles’s Wain 
Through waters coldly flashing ; 
Then I loose my shrieking blast ; 
Cracks the complaining mast, 
And the ice-berg hurries past, 
The ship to ruin dashing. 























vit. 


Southward in wrath I go, 

Bearing the ice and snow 

Where the Rhine waters flow, 
Wide spreading consternation ; 

And my howlings loud and shrill 

Both glen and valley fill, 

And the everlasting hill 

Rocks to its deep foundation. 
























VIII 


The hunter comes not back 
When I sweep his mountain-track, 
Hurrying the dark cloud-rack 
Through skies red-hued and azure ; 
And where the clear and deep 
Waves of the Arno sleep, 
With gathered strength I sweep 
Fresh from the Alpine glacier. 
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I how] across the way 
Of the traveller, old and gray, 
From his homeward path astray ; 
He sinks in death unfriended ; 

Then from the driving sleet 

I weave his winding-sheet ; 

He may rest his weary feet, 

For his wanderings are ended. 





















x 


Sadly the peasant sire 
Collects his children nigher 
The half-fed cottage-fire, 
And there they shrink and shiver ; 
: For they hear my rude storm-tone 
; Through crack and crevice groan, 
And in the chimney moan, 
And the strong beams quake and quiver. 





















xI. 


I come in Autumn’s reign 
Across the smiling plain, 
With the Frost-King in my train, 
And the cold and wintery weather ; 
Clouds hide the azure sphere ; 
The leaves grow brown and sere, 
And the flowers disappear ; 
They perish all, together. 
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xII. 


Mine is the dreary hour 

When gloomy tempests lower, 

Stretching my arm of power, 
The great and strong defying : 

I shriek ’mong ruins old, 

Crushing the ivy fold, 

And moan through the midnight cold 
A dirge for the old year dying. 


XIII. 


But when returns the spring, 
And birds begin to sing, 
And borne on flowery win 
Comes back the bright-eyed Frora, 
I seek my Northern clime, 
And dwell with the giant Turym 
In the caves of Jétunheim, 


By the golden-spiked Aurora. 
Cambridge, April 1st, 1848. 


7TRE &FLRAT’S BARA SR, 


IN TWO PARTS: PART FIRST 


‘WHERE does the soul 
Consent her soaring fancy to restrain ? 
Upon the wide creation’s utmost shore 
She standeth, and the dreadful space beyond 
Contemplates, half recoiling: nathless down 
The gloomy void. astonish’d, yet unquell’d, 
She plungeth. Empyrian tracts, 
Where happy souls beyond their concave heaven 
Abide, she then explores, whence purer light 
For countless ages travels through the abyss 
Nor hath in sight of mortals yet arrived.’ AxENsrD3. 


Mupnient, solitude and death! How the stern realities of the in- 
visible world congeal the heart as we approximate to them, and 
dampen the atmosphere of this warm and social being! Even the 
natural creation partakes of our depression in scenes like these, and 
wears a mantle of blacker melancholy. Darkness profound and 
awful reposes like a deep lethargy upon the landscape. Yonder 
rising cloud unfolds its leaden skirts like a funeral pall, and seems 
pregnant with sorrow, Sombre and silent, the surrounding city re- 
sembles a vast burial place. Grim walls, rayless windows, deserted 
streets and half-seen spires possess the very spirit of loneliness ; while 
the heavy tread of a passing watchman renders desolation, if possi- 
ble, more oppressive. The howling cur, the moaning wind, the 
creaking of that unfastened shutter, are things, at this moment, of 
terror. These apartments, recently the arena of gayety and splen- 
dor, now faintly illuminated with the sickly light of an untrimmed 
lamp; these appendages of taste and luxury, now unoccupied and 
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partly imei by beens shadows ; his fancifal | time-piece, that 
now ticks unnoticed, and knells the gloomy hours nnheeded, remind 
me too painfully of the transitoriness of human felicity and grandeur. 

Communing thus with myself, and removing from beside the dead 
where I had been a watcher, I looked forth 1 toward the east, earn- 
estly desiring the approach if morning. The earliest herald of day 
was trembling above the mountains, "aa consonant with the object 

and occasion, my musings partook of the mysterious and supernatu- 
ral. ‘Alas!’ thought I, ‘that man with his insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, and to oratify which he originally periled so much, should 
continue almost the finite being which he was created! Why have 
none returned from the ‘ Spirit land’ to inspire us with the wonders 
which they have witnessed? What has prevented Franklin from 
fulfilling the engagement made with his friend to re-visit this sphere 
and impart some information of that beyond? Wherefore, since the 
dead may not return, are we debarred the privilege of tracking them 
to their ethereal dwellings, and learning their employments and plea- 
sures?! Good men were once permitted to behold the glories of 
paradise previous to their eternal journey thither. Are there none 
now worthy of that lofty antepast? Has the world deteriorated so 
far since that era, that we must ever remain ignorant, save from vague 
revelations, of what awaits us beyond the se pulchre t Oh for ‘the 
wings of the morning!’ Oh for some chariot of cloud and tempest 
which might waft the eager soul from its present dull and circum- 
scribed abode, to the vast ar ea which stretches away to eternity ? 

‘Come then with me,’ said a voice, ‘and surfeit your spirit with 
wonders.’ I looked up, and saw a man in dark apparel, possessing a 
grave but affable countenance, and an eye which beamed with an 
unearthly lustre. 

‘Since Sacred Writ has proved insufficient to satisfy your yearnings 
for the secrets of after life,’ continued he, ‘I should ‘probably receive 
little attention and less credit for the marvels which I might reveal. 
But follow, and view for yourself the horrors of the nether world, and 
the ecstacies of its antipode.’ 

Immediately without volition I found myself pursuing his footsteps. 
We descended into an immense cavern, and beneath its colossal 
arches threaded our way to the earth’s centre. Astonished at my 
speed, far exceeding all my powers of locomotion at any other period, 

and w ith strength undiminished by fatigue, I rushed after my leader. 
Arriving at a vast arch which served as an outlet into a dark unfa- 
thomable abyss, Clairvoyant, for that was my companion’s name, made 
sundry passes over my head and his own. Forthwith I saw two bo- 
dies resembling closely.those with which we commenced our journey 
lying side by side upon the stony floor of the cavern, and by an inex- 
plicable paradox, I stood up invisible to myself, and unable to discover 
my companion. 

‘Fear not,’ said he; ‘we leave these old tenements until our re- 
turn. You are now, in common with myself, wholly spiritual, and 
can traverse the subtlest element. Let us advance.’ 

Extending my glance forward, I beheld a bridge of immense length 
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and proportions. Tt seemed of adamant, ana of a span so lofty that 
the tumultuous clouds beneath appeared soft and indistinct as the 
spray in the vortex of an unfathomable cataract. 

‘ This structure,’ said I, inquiringly, ‘ from its ponderous stength 
would seem capable of bearing the weight of a universe.’ 

‘Why should we put off our bodies to cross it ?’ 

‘None but spirits,’ replied my guide, ‘traverse this thoroughfare, 
and we must conform to usage; beside, this atmosphere woul:| not 
sustain a corporeal creature, and had we brought our earthly systems 
with us we should have forfeited them forever.’ 

Beyond me, far as my enlarged and quickened vision could discern, 
it seemed fur hundreds of miles, the bridge was suspended over an 
ocean of wild and angry tempests, at times belching hail and licht- 
ning, and again pouring along in a deep black flood that resembled 
congealed darkness. Its piers were formed of various substances 
roughly thrown together, yet wedged compactly into masses of en- 
during solidity. Occasionally it received the support of a mountain- 
ous iceberg, the peaks of which ascended to a dizzy altitude and 
sparkled with shifting and variegated rays. Elsewhere it was poised 
upon petrified vapor, ‘the fantastic shapes of which reminded the spec- 
tator of a Briareus, or an Atlas, antagonizing with the volume of a 
world. Here and there it was buoyed up by sooty rocks, which 
seemed, from their position and contour, to have been disgorged from 
infinity by the throes of anarchy and chaos. 

Against the dome of space, which confronted us, there flashed at 
intervals a strong red blaze, similar in motion and activity to an Au- 
rora Borealis. but more intense and diffused. This afforded us suffi- 
cient light, and tinged the bridge with a color like blood.’ 

‘Yonder,’ said my companion, ‘where you behold those fitful scin- 
tillations, lies the dominion of Hell. This is the original causeway 
constructed by Sin and Death, in the track of Satan from pandemo- 
nium to the garden of Eden. Itis now a great thoroughfare ; thou- 
sands pass it hourly, and the Prince of Evil goes over it from and to 
our world constantly. When earth becomes the theatre of an extra- 
ordinary outrage, he not unfrequently traverses this highway with an 
immense cortége of infernal spirits. And behold what a countless 
throng of emigrants from our planet, are now journeying with us!’ 
Surveying as he spoke a motley crowd which was pressing forward, 
I discovered among them some bearing a near resemblance to indi- 
viduals once much respected in society, and whom | little anticipated 
meeting with under such disparaging circumstances. Either over- 
looking us, or disinclined for a recognition, we exchanged no saluta- 
tions. 

Proceeding, my companion pointed out tome many curiosities which 
in my perturbation would otherwise have been unnoticed. Lying 
near an abutment was a predigious beetle several cubits in length, 
and with a head cut from a huge block of granite. 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘is the mace with which Death compacted the ag- 
gregated soil while erecting this fabric. This heap of concrete mat- 
ter is a portion of the ‘ asphaltic slime’ which served as mortar, and 
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that broad tablet of iron is the anvil upon which Mulciber, with his 
sledges and thunder-bolts, wrought the ponderous bolts and braces.’ 
‘ Observe also,’ continued my conductor, ‘the trophies with which 
the royal stockholder of this hanging turnpike has at different periods 
since the creation embellished the same. Here is the altar which 
Cain built, and upon it reposes the club which slew his brother. This 
goblet, which you behold brimming over with fiery liquid, is the same 
which transformed the husbandman Noah into a helpless inebriate. 
Placed at regular intervals you notice the hideous idols which Solo- 
mon debased his wisdom and manhood to worship. There smoulders 
a half-extinguished faggot, plucked from the auto da fe of a Protes- 
tant christian; and above it, tastefully arranged, are the scourges, red 
hot pincers, chains and wheels which tore the flesh and mangled the 
limbs of saints long since beatified. Nothing however appears dis- 
posed of with more insolent pomp and bolder blazonry than the 
‘thirty pieces of silver,’ which you perceive scattered at the base of 
the statue of Mammon, and claiming attention by a sarcastic inscrip- 
tion. But let us hasten; we have leagues yet untravelled. Hurrying 
after the speaker, my progress was momentarily checked by striking 
my foot against a large square impediment which occupied almost 
the centre of the bridge, and which intuitively I paused to inspect. 
‘Ah!’ resumed my friend, observing my curiosity, ‘ you have en- 
countered that which has ruined the eternal felicity of many other- 
wise excellent fellow creatures.’ That hard mass which had nearly 
caused you a fall, is what on earth is termed a ‘ stumbling block.’ 
‘Thousands in their moral walk tumble over it, and few ever recover 
their direct career to virtue.’ Communing thus with each other, we 
at length obtained a commanding view of the Infernal Metropolis. 
Instead however of finding it girt about with a fiery lake, as | had 
anticipated, [ was much relieved by remarking that it crowned a gen- 
tle slope, enamelled with flowers, and irrigated by clear and babbling 
cascades. The flames noticed at a distance now discovered them- 
selves to be beacons upon the summits of bronzed and massive watch- 
towers. Perceiving my desire for information, Clairvoyant explained : 
‘Yonder hill,’ said he, ‘ contains the ‘ mine’ from which ‘ Pandemo- 
nium arose ; the meadows surrounding it are warmed into vegeta- 
tion by an exhaustless volcano beneath. Seemingly beautiful, those 
flowers are nevertheless immortal agony to the touch or smell. They 
were conjured from the sulphuric soil by the spells of crime and athe- 
ism. They are stained with the blood of plague-smitten souls and 
bedewed with the tears of unavailing remorse, while the streams that 
meander among them are fervid with liquid poison, and indeed are 
nothing more than the sluices of Satan’s still-houses. Examine as 
you pass, and you will discern serpents squirming upon their shallow 
beds, and groups of malignant imps crouching along their borders.’ 
Leaving the bridge, we speedily reached the ‘triple gate’ of the 
city, which was standing wide open, just as it was left six thousand 
years ago by the egress of Satan. Here my guide, after assuring me 
that we were invisible and intangible to the swarms of populace about 
us, and enjoining strict silence, beckoned me forward. Entering the 
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principal street, we proceeded along pavements of asphaltum and 
under by no means gloomy or inelegant buildings. Sights and noises 
like those usually met with in affluent marts saluted us as we ad- 
vanced. I began to think that my companion had mistaken our 
destination. Among the Babel of sounds which almost stunned the 
traveller was one far from displeasing. A fine choreal chime of bells 
rang out a lively and dulcet air, that seemed to fill all space with sil- 
very circles of harmony. Desirous of making inquiry concerning 
them, I was nevertheless forced by my companion’s injunction to 
marvel in muteness; but having spiritual attributes, and conceiving 
my wish, he at once relieved me by conferring the sought-for informa- 
tion without language. In fine, he had only to think, and my under- 
standing at once grasped the idea. 

From his information I learned that the chime had recommended 
itself to the Prince of Darkness from the fact of having proclaimed 
the bloody signal which consigned so many unarmed and unsuspect- 
ing Protestants to barbarous and indiscriminate slaughter upon ‘ St. 
Bartholomew’s Day.’ Satan had exchanged counterfeits for the ori- 
ginals, and the latter now adorned the belfry of his palace. Their 
syren voices seemed admirably appropriate for their present purposes, 
since their holy christening had been so irredeemably profaned. 
Passing up and down the thoroughfare, with little regard to the safety 
or convenience of pedestrians—numbers of whom were crushed 
under their wheels—several war-chariots were noticed. These once 
belonged to mighty conquerors, who had strewn earth with desola- 
tion, and reared for themselves stupendous monuments of human 
wretchedness. Of course Appolyon’s lien upon them was indisputa- 
ble. The corners of the streets were embellished by sundry antique 
whipping-posts, painted intensely blue, and surmounted with effigies 
of decrepit old women; emblematical of idiotic crones, who, under 
the accusation of witchcraft, and bound to these insignia of civiliza- 
tion, had suffered the tortures of the scourge. Lucifer rejoices in 
cruelty, and is most gratified when it receives the sanction of mis- 
taken piety. Numberless shops and warehouses solicited the atten- 
tion of purchasers. Several we entered, and found as much to 
gratify the virtuoso as the mere trifler. One tradesman offered the 
identical necklace secreted by some member of the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth’s family ; the fraud ultimately laving an empire 
in carnage and horror. Another exhibited the ring which Elizabeth 
gave the Earl of Essex; the retention of which by the Countess of 
Nottingham brought that nobleman to the scaffold. Farther on we 
examined the royal robes in which Henry the Eighth witnessed the 
burning of Lambert, alias John Nicolson, the conscientious but self- 
sufficient school-master, who ventured to discuss theological matters 
with his majesty. At a stationer’s we found the death-warrant of 
Servetus and an assortment of griffin’s quills, with one of which the 
fatal instrument was written and signed. These were evidently in 
much demand, and the shop-keeper informed a customer— who from 
portraits I supposed to be a great philosopher—that they were used 
by Byron while inditing his ‘ Vision of Judgment.’ Copies of this 
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work, it may be ebied, were freely circul: uh a in Helldom. ieee 
tradesmen were from the ranks of such as had enriched themselves 
in another state of existence by fraudulent dealings, by false accounts 
and swindling failures. For them was reserved the bitter retribution 
of having their names execrated after death, their coffers wasted by 
profligate and improvident heirs, while in Hell they were obliged to 
renew their odious labors, without remuneration or respite. 

A broker’s table was decorated with lots of counterfeit coin, many 
of which had consigned their authors to the gallows. Among these 
were distinguishable specimens of currency debased by avaricious or 
prodigal rulers. We noticed several brazen noses, and the ‘ Iron 
Dollar’ imposed upon his subjects by a monarch who had squandered 
the national treasury in useless and bloody campaigns. Beside these, 
he had quantities of notes, through the instrumentality of which 
knavish financiers once scattered want and distress among flourishing 
communities and happy families. Poverty is one of Satan’s agents, 
not less powerful than lucre. Both are productive of crime by their 
excess, and of course would find places in this arcana of evil. ‘ Jacob’s 
Pottage,’ with which a famishing brother was defrauded of his birth- 
right, was ‘served up at all hours’ in the different refectories, and 
the ‘ forbidden fruit’ lay in heaps upon every green-grocer’s platform. 
There was no end of licentious pictures, prints or books, or of works 
hbelling Derry and opposing His government. All were stamped 
with Satan’s coat-of- -arms; but ‘The Age of Reason,’ ‘ Taylor’s 
Diegeses,’ ‘ Hume on Miracles,’ some German volumes on Revela- 
tion, the ‘ Mormon Bible,’ and hundreds of filthy plays and novels, 
were thickly covered with gilt, and bore prominent marks of Satan’s 
approval. 

Entering a theatre, we were entertained by Mahomet and his con- 
fidential friends and advisers with a farce founded upon his lying 
visions and absurd translations. Performing apparently under great 
restraint, they were still farther perplexed and agitated by the riotous 
behavior of the audience, who cast various missiles at the actors, and 
compelled them to repeat, until they sank down through exhaustion, 
and implored a higher tribunal to shield them with eternal annihila- 
tion. My cicerone gave me to understand that, although the multi- 
tude knew with terrible truth the fallacy of his dogmas and the 
hypocrisy of his principles, yet they assaulted the false prophet not 
as an act of retribution but because they revelled in tormenting. 

From thence we passed to what seemed a criminal court. A mise- 
rable ruffian occupied the prisoner’s box, charged with offences com- 
mitted while in the body, and which the lawyer for the crown insisted 
had escaped punishment in the other world. His counsel, on the 
contrary, asserted his innocence in certain matters, and in others con- 
tended that he had suffered sufficiently to exonerate him from farther 
penalties. The judge, who resembled Jeffreys or Bonner, it was 
difficult, owing to his contorted features, to say which the most, as 
might be anticipated in ‘a region where mercy never comes, ’ strongly 
charged a cut-throat looking jury against the culprit, and he was 
condemned to extraordinary agony. Immediately, to my astonish- 
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ment, the crowd seized upon the various a officials of the court, ¢, brought 
forth engines of torture, and I escaped from the scene amid the 
shrieks of the lacerated victims; such shrieks as none but the damned 
could utter. 

Clairvoyant was again interpreter: ‘'The judge was a fiend while 
living; the jury have frequently expedited a hanging to return to 
their cards or bottle, and have taken bribes without stint or remorse. 
The attorneys were legal pirates, who robbed the friendless and un- 
protected, extorted damages from the guiltless, defended villains for 
money, perjured their consciences for clients, and grew rich by out- 
rage. In hell they are forced to pursue their now detested vocation, 
and to suffer among themselves the pangs which they inflicted upon 
others. Nev ertheless, the mob entertain no sense of law or justice ; ; 
for although they visit former sins upon these creatures, you perceive,’ 
continued my companion, ‘they release the accused, who perhaps is 
not less guilty. WNemember then what has been previously stated ; 
that every thing here is transacted with a view to making the wretched- 
ness deeper and more universal.’ 

Gliding along the crowded highway, we saw a heavily-loaded wain, 
drawn by a single horse, approaching. Staggering with his burden, 
the overtasked animal was urged along by a goad armed with scor- 
pions’ stings, and wielded by a personification of all that was brutal 
and demoniac. The harness of the quadruped, composed of plates 
and strips of red-hot iron, hissed with his scathing flesh, and was 
luminous with flame. Groaning at every step, the beast champed 
his bit fiercely, disgorging as he went broken teeth and clots of 
bloody foam. Remarking my emotion at the sickening spectacle, 
my companion explained the mystery. A ruffian, notorious for cru- 
elty to his horses and his family, upon his ingress to the home of devils 
had been transformed into the animal just described. His son, trained 
by his wicked progenitor to every vice, a confirmed thief; inebriate, 
and at last a murderer, soon followed his father. To him the thong 
was given; and while his senior is thus expiating his parental delin- 
quencies and merciless deeds, the son stalks horror-stricken by his 
side, compelled to be the avenger of their mutual enormities. 

Several princes and potentates strode with melancholy air along 
the pavements. Among them, distinguished by their sensual or piti- 
less expre ssion of physiognomy, were many of the Roman emperors, 
some of the kings of England, France and Spain, and numbers of 
barbarian chieftains. The monsters of Italy, Greece and Hesperia 
were however for the most part condemned to drudge in the kitchen 
of his Satanic highness ; a post conferred upon them for the predi- 
lections which during life they manifested for roasting, boiling and 
baking their subjects. 

Oceupying the position of head-banker, Judas Iscariot sat sur- 
rounded by heaps of money. Doomed forever to the monotonous 
task of counting treasures which constantly accumulated beneath his 
hands, he was nevertheless prevented from using any, and experi- 
enced pinching want in the midst of abundance. “Each coin that he 
told added fresh horror to his visage and weighed down his soul with 
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heavier despair. lodend, every countenance in this fearful place 
was marked with evil passions, wo and terror. 

Emerging from the haunts of business, we entered a street lined 
with substantial dwellings, and introduced ourselves to the saloons of 
a grand mansion. Without regarding whither my steps tended, for 
they were impelled by an irresistible agency, I found myself stand- 
ing by a superb couch, on which reclined what might have been con- 
sidered, but for the malignity of her looks, a beautiful woman. A 
middle-aged man sat upon an ottoman hard by, and extended a cup 
filled with some tinted fluid toward the female. Instantly a sinewy 
arm was laid upon his shoulder, his jaws were wrenched open, and 
the contents of the vessel poured into his mouth. Fire burst from 
his eyes, ears and nostrils, and with a yell of agony he rushed from 
the building. 

Engaged in rendering the healing-art subservient to vice and 
crime, this physician, for such he formerly was, had destroyed many 
lives ; and in endeavoring to hile the infamy of a paramour, had dis- 
missed her polluted spirit ‘ unanointed and unannealed’ to this dreary 
domain. Hourly he presents the nauseous draught to her shudder- 
ing lips, and then is himself forced to imbibe the corrosive damnation ! 

Numerous priests and prelates were enrolled in the category of 
the accursed. Such had preached what they never practised, deluded 
their hearers with false doctrines, or made a farce of religon; par- 
took of the sacred elements or the drunken feast with equal indiffe- 
rence, and soiled their lawn with low indulgence. Decreed to pur- 
sue a profession which in life they secretly abjured, they might be 
seen offering incense to libidinous idols, and heard belching blasphe- 
mies in the temples of Atheism. Pondering as we went upon the 
many exhibitions of wretchedness around us, we attained the broad 
pathway of an extensive enclosure, thickly planted with trees and 
encumbered with shrubbery. This was the park which contained 
the’ Palace Pandemonium.’ Proceeding a short distance, we beheld 
a fine stag rushing fleetly along, followed by a cry of hell-hounds ; ; 
and in other portions ot the vast area, noticed foxes and rabbits simi- 
larly harassed. These, soon overtaken, were torn into fragments by 
their pursuers. Human shrieks and exclamations of agony issued 
from the animals as they expired, whi'e in a few moments the same 
victims reappeared, hunted as before. Here, as in a former instance, 
cruelty was receiving its award. Migrating from merciless tyrants 
into the bodies of the harmless creatures which they delighted to tor- 
ment, the souls of idle Nimrods experienced the alarms and suffer- 
ings which they had imposed. Nor were they punished for neces- 
sary s'aughter, but for that callousness, or rather fiendishness of heart, 
which rendered the pangs of innocence their chief pleasure. 

Descending an amphitheatre of hills, we found a large assemblage 
surrounding a cock-pit, where a bevy of feathery warriors were waging 
against eacle other indiscriminate battle. The speetacle was similar 
to scenes of this nature upon earth; but with this difference, that with 
all the usually cruel details of such misnamed sport among mortals, 
the birds within this infernal ring were deathless ; while wounds but 
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increased their ferocity. Terrible was their rage, and uuappesssble 
from the commencement of the conflict, increased with every succes- 
sive encounter. Burning with phosphorescent lustre, their eyes evinced 
the laver of their spirits, and they screamed with malignant passion 
and the torments of their lacerated bodies. The winged demons 
were animated by the souls of professed pugilists, who from having 
bared their flesh to blood and bruises during life, were forced to con- 
tinue their unhallowed employment forever. Once brutalizing hu- 
manity for lucre, or infamous notoriety, their vocation had now become 
their punishment without reward or hope of cessation. 

Obtaining access to the halls of Pandemonium, we examined the 
cabinets and archives of Satan. We noticed the cannon and balls 
with which he combatted the hosts of heaven just after his fall; a 
large number of these however had been recently dispatched to Aus- 
tria to aid tyranny in suppressing civil and religious liberty in the 
Papal States of Italy. We saw the books in which were recorded 
his mortgages upon the souls of men, and the many subtle inventions 
which had been used to corrupt the human family, and secure their 
perdition. The ancient disguise in which he entered the Garden of 
i den had been preserved by some infernal hydematist, and was sus- 

ended from the ceiling of a lofty chamber, with a luscious apple in 
its mouth. Time and space forbid even a recapitulation of his col- 
lection. But perhaps readers would not forgive the exclusion of all. 
I must therefore mention the heart of an apostate, the hand of a par- 
racide, a carbine used against the covenanters; iron boots, thumb- 
screws and racks once the property of the Holy Inquisition ; the iron 
crown of Damians, ‘ Luke’s bed of steel,’ Job’s boils, Domitian’s bod- 
kin, and that which was thrust through the tongues of sundry Quakers 
in modern ages; ribs of Moloch, the pan in which Antiochus fried a 
non-conforming mother and her seven sons; poisons manufactured 
for Catharine de Medicis by her alchemysts, beside thousands of other 
articles, necessarily omitted. Opening an immense volume which 
contained memoranda of the most flagrant and damning iniquities of 
mankind, so much that was horrible presented itself that the recital 
would prove both noxious and disgusting. Satan’s statue-gallery was 
crowded with specimens of the handiwork of all ages and nations. 
Gods of every degree and fashion, from the times of Leo to the pre- 
sent date, disputed precedence or antiquity with each other. Lust, 
avarice, revenge, wrath, were here personified in marble, and from 
the hollows which indented their pedestals seemed to have provoked 
much devotion. 

But nothing could interest a spectator more than the Satanic ward- 
robe. Among an innumerable variety of lis guises which garnished 
the walls of the repository, were those of a ‘ gentleman sharper,’ an 
‘erudite free-thinker,’ ‘a polished seducer,’ ‘ liberal sophist,’ ‘ grave 
hypocrite,’ ‘ material-philosopher,’ ‘female libertine,’ ‘depraved old 
man,’ ‘a selfish politician,’ ‘ and a lying preacher.’ Above all others, 
a.most magnificent costume preserved from curious fingers by a glass 
case, elicited attention. The fabric was of ethereal fineness, and of 
unflecked whiteness, save where a fold presented a cerulean tinge, as 
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though once attritioned with the skies. A crown of oad was sus- 
pended over it, bearing a large sparkling star composed of jewels. 

Reclining against one ‘side of the case was a regal sceptre, and an 
elaborately-ornamented lyre occupied the other. This was the cos- 
tume of the ‘ Prince of the Air’ previous to his rebellion, and his ex- 
clusion from heaven, and which I was informed he not unfrequently 
since had endued for sinister purposes. So effulgent was it, even in 
this heavy atmosphere, that it repulsed the eye with piercing beams, 
and cast a lustre more searching than sunlight through the extensive 
apartment. Looking upon it, I mentally ejaculated, ‘Oh Lucifer, Son 
of the Morning, how art thou fallen!’ Desirous of beholding the 
fearful owner of these wonders, with some regret I learned from 
Clairvoyant that Satan was just now abroad in our world; and that 
it was sufficient for me to know that in some shape he was visible 
every day to mortals. Beside, being acrafty spirit, he would, if pre- 
sent, defeat all efforts at viewing him i in his true character. Inspired 
by the glories of the tr anscendantly- beautiful regalia which we had 
just examined, I was now anxious to visit the haley on domain where 
such is the customary attire of the inhabitants. Passing therefore 


hastily by a vast concourse of souls in torture, we crossed a river of 


boiling lava where fiends were fishing out human prey, merely to cast 


them back into torments rendered more excruciating by their tem- 
porary cessation. 


Couched among rushes, near the margin of these fervid waters, 
Dives still implored a drop of water, while many of both sexes en- 
hanced each other’s pains by mutual recriminations. Upon fields be- 
yond, multitudes hurried to and fro, in the performance of direful 
missions, treading among noxious reptiles and driven along by tiger- 
like passions. In this campana as in the city, every hut or larger 
dwelling was marked by what seemed heaps of black stones. These 
were sins unrepented of, which samuel at every man’s door, and 


notwithstanding their thousandth expiation, must there continue for 
eternity. 


Hastening forward, we finally reached the farthest bounds of Aver- 
nian territory, and commenced a labor, which taxed to the utmost, 
disembodied spirits as we were, our strength and agility. 


LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


THE seasons’ change; events of day and night, 
Even old Time himself, have been thy ent 

Till now: so may they ever prove to thee; 

But doubts will shade the clearest dawn of hope, 

As shadows mingle with the opening day; 

So rather would I dwell on what thou art, 

Than trace thy onward course into the unknown. 

Oh! who could ask a being more complete, 

More rounded in the mould of perfect life, 

A harmony of form and act a thought, 

More true than thine? Dear child! abide with us 

As now unchanged, nor seek the heartless world, 
Whose rude work should be wrought by rougher hands: 


The world may lose thee: stay here, gentle boy! 
Boston, March, 1848. 





Stanzas: Progress. 
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We’ReE going at a rapid rate, 
And every thing is moving ; 

They say that we ’re ‘ progressing’ fast — 
I hope that we ‘re improving. 


The settle stood beside the fire 
Before these modern changes, 
But all things are unsettled now 
With ‘ cooking-stoves’ and ‘ ranges.’ 


For the wide chimney and the hearth 
With fagots all a-glow, 

We ’ve ‘ registers,’ and ‘furnaces,’ 
Like Tophet’s, down below. 


For maidens tripping through the grass, 
Their milking pails to fill, 

The milk-carts rattle through the streets 
L.ke Jeau or ‘ Sam Hi.’ 


* The moss-grown bucket’ used to hang 
Above the well, as clear as amber; 

But now the pipes run up and down, 
And through my lady’s chamber. 


We are not waked by echoing horns 
Or ‘ swallows twittering from the shed,’ 
But then our rail-road whistles are 
Enough to rouse the very dead! 


*T is true that no triumphal cars 
Along our crowded highways go, 

But rail-cars ratile through the land, 
Like cages to a wild beast show. 


No amphitheatres have we, 
No pantheon or St. Perer’s dome ; 
But then behold our factories ! 
They beat the days of Greece and Rome. 


They ‘d nothing but bare laurels then 
For the bald brows of men of note ; 
They had their togas, to be sure 
But could their tailor’s cut a coat? 


We ’ve very little rich brocade, 

Few robes of Tyrian purple, now ; 
But then such calicoes as ours 

Not Sotomon himself could show. 


‘Fair Bessie at her spinning wheel’ 
The famous Scottish bard extols ; 
He had n’t seen our factory girls 
In silken hose and parasols. 
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Of arras and of tapestry 

Along our walls we have n’t much, 
But then for paint and paper, we 

In neatness ‘ beat the very Dutch.’ 


The fabrics and the furniture 

Were made to last, in Greece and Rome, 
We only want our things to wear 

Until the next new fashions come. 


Produce, and not production, was 
The object of producers then ; 
We've picked up a few notions since — 
We've gained in cloth if not in men. 


We’re rushing on at rail-road speed, 
(Look out, friends, when you hear the bell !) 
But where the terminus will be 
"T would take a conjuror to tell! 
Providence, (R. I.) 
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‘Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should in their own confines, with forkéd heads, 
Have their round haunches gored.’ 


Tue camp was full of the newly-cut lodge-poles; some, already 
prepared, were stacked together, white and glistening, to dry and 
harden in the sun; others were lying on the ground, and the squaws, 
the boys, and even some of the warriors, were busily at work peeling 
off the bark and paring them with their knives to the proper dimen- 
sions. Most of the hides obtained at the last camp were dressed and 
scraped thin enough for use, and many of the squaws were engaged 
in fitting them together and sewing them with sinews, to form the 
coverings for the lodges. Men were wandering among the bushes 
that lined the brook along the margin of the camp, cutting sticks of 
red willow, or shongsasha, the bark of which, mixed with tobacco, 
they use for smoking. Reynal’s squaw was hard at work with her 
awl and her buffalo sinews upon her new lodge; but her proprietor, 
having just finished an enormous breakfast of meat, was smoking a 
social pipe along with Raymond and myself. He proposed at length 
that we should go out on a hunt. ‘Goto The Big Crow’s lodge,’ 
said he, ‘and get your rifle. I’ll bet the gray Wyandot pony against 
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your mare that we start an elk or a black-tailed deer, or likely as 
not, a big-horn, before we are two miles out of camp. I’ll take my 
squaw’s old yellow horse ; you can’t whip her more than four miles 
an hour, but she is as good for the mountains as a mule.’ 

I mounted the black mule which Raymond usually rode. She was 
a very fine and powerful animal, gentle and manageable enough by 
nature; but of late her temper had been soured by misfortune. 
About a week before, I had chanced to offend some one of the In- 
dians, who out of revenge went secretly into the meadow and gave 
her a severe stab in the haunch with his knife. The wound, though 
partially healed, still galled her extremely, and made her even more 
perverse and obstinate than the rest of her species. 

The morning was a glorious one, and I was better in health than I 
had been at any time for the last two months. Though a strong 
frame and well-compacted sinews had borne me through hitherto, it 
was long since I had been in a condition to feel the exhilaration of 
the fresh mountain-wind and the gay sunshine that brightened the 
crags and trees. We left the little valley and ascended a rocky hol- 
low in the mountain. Very sxon we were out of sight of the camp, 
and of every living thing, man, beast, bird, or insect. I had never 
before, except on foot, passed over such execrable ground, and I de- 
sire never to repeat the experiment. The black mule grew indignant, 
and even the redoubtable yellow horse stumbled every moment, and 
kept groaning to himself as he cut his feet and legs among the sharp 
rocks. 

It was a scene of awful silence and desolation. Little was visible 
except beetling crags and the bare shingly sides of the savage moun- 
tains, relieved by scarcely a trace of vegetation. At length, how- 
ever, we came upon a forest tract, and had no sooner done so than 
we heartily wished ourselves back among the rocks again; for we 
had a steep mountain side to descend, among trees so thick that we 
could see scarcely a rod in any direction. 

If the reader is anxious to place himself in a situation where the 
hazardous and the ludicrous are combined in about equal proportions, 
let him get upon a vicious nrule, with a snaffle bit, and try to drive 
her through the woods down a slope of forty five degrees. Let him 
have a long rifle, a buck-skin frock with long fringes, and a head of 
long hair. These latter appendages will be caught every moment 
and twitched away in small portions by the twigs, which will also 
whip him smartly across the face, while the large branches above 
him thump him on the head. His mule, if she be a true one, will 
alternately stop short and dive violently forward, and his positions 
upon her back will be somewhat diversified and extraordinary. At 
one time he will clasp her affectionately, to avoid the blow of a bough 
overhead ; at another, he will throw himself back and fling his knee 
forward against the side of her neck, to keep it from being crushed 
between the rough bark of a tree and the equally unyielding ribs of 
the animal herself. Reynal was cursing incessantly during the whole 
way down. Neither of us had the remotest idea where we were 
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oing ; - choniht fave seen rough riding, I shall awe; ays retain an 
evil recollection of that five minutes’ scramble. 

At last we left our troubles behind us, emerging into the channel 
of a brook that circled along the foot of the descent ; and here, turn- 
ing joyfully to the left, we “rode in luxury and ouse over the white 
pebbles and the rippling water, deliciously shaded from the glaring 
sun by an overarching green transparency. These halcyon moments 
were of short duration The friendly brook, turning sharply to one 
side, went brawling and foxming down the rocky hill intu an abyss, 
which, as far as we could discern, had no bottom ; ; so once more we 
betook ourselves to the detested wooila: When next we came forth 
from their dancing shadow and sunlight, we found ourselves sta: ding 
in the broad glare of day, on a high jutting point of the mount. in. 
Before us stretched a long, wide, desert valley, winding away far 
amid the silent mountains. My heart thrilled as I recollected the 
probability that no civilized eye but mine had ever looked upon that 
virgin waste. Reynal too was gazing intently ; he began to speak 


at last, prefacing his observations with an oath, and liberally inter- 


larding them with the same spicy ingredient, which I take pains to 
extract, presuming that it might prove repugnant to the reader’s 
good taste : 

‘Many a time, when I was with the Indians, I have been hunting 
for gold all through the Black Hills. There’s plenty of it here ; 
you may be certain of that. Ihave dreamed about it fifty times, and 
I never dreamed yet but what it came out true. Look over yonder 
at those black rocks piled up against that other big rock. Don’t it 
look as if there might be something there? It won’t do for a white 
man to be rummaging too much about these mountains ; the Indians 
say they are full of bad spirits; and | believe myself that it’s no good 
luck to be hunting about here after gold. Well, for all that, I would 
like to have one of those fellows up here, from down below, to go 
about with his witch-hazel rod, and |’ll guarantee that it would not 
be long before he would light on a gold-mine. Never mind; we’ll 
let the gold alone for to-d: Ly. Look at those trees down below us in 
the hollow; we ’ll go down there, and I reckon we ’ll get a black- 
tailed deer.’ 

But Reynal’s predictions were not verified. We passed mountain 
after mountain, aud valley after valley; we explored deep glens and 
threaded ravines ; yet still, to my companion’s vexation and evident 
surprise, no game could he found.- So, in the absence of better, we 
resolved to go out on the plains and look for an ant: lope. With this 
view we began to pass down a narrow valley, the bottom of which 
was covered with the stiff wild-sage bushes and marked with deep 
paths, made by the buffalo, who, fur some inexplicable reason, are 
accustomed to penetrate, in their long grave processions, deep among 
the gorges of these sterile mountains. 

Reynal’s eye was ranging incessantly among the rocks and along 
the edges of ‘the black precipices, in hopes of discovering the moun- 
tain-sheep peering down upon us in fancied security from that giddy 
elevation. Nothing was visible for some time. At length we both 
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detected something in motion near the foot of one of the mountains, 
and in a moment afterward a noble black-tailed deer, with his spread- 
ing antlers, stood gazing at us from the top of a rock, and then, slowly 
turning away, disappeared behind it. In an instant Reynal was out 
of his saddle, and running toward the spot. I, being too weak to 
follow, sat holding his horse and waiting the result. I lost sight of 
him, then heard the report of his rifle deadened among the rocks, 
and finally saw him reappear, with a surly look, that plainly betrayed 
his ill success. Again we moved forward down the long valley, when 
soon after we came full upon what seemed a wide and very shallow 
ditch, encrusted at the bottom with white clay, dried and cracked in 
the sun. Under this fair outside Reynal’s eye detected the signs of 
lurking mischief. He called to me to stop, and then alighting, picked 
up a stone and threw it into the ditch. To my utter amazement it 
fell with a dull splash, breaking at once through the thin crust, and 
spattering round the hole a yellowish creamy fluid, into which it sank 
and disappeared. A stick, five or six feet long, lay on the ground, 
and with this we sounded the insidious abyss close to its edge. It 
was just possible to touch the bottom. Places like this are nume- 
rous among the Rocky Mountains. The buffalo, in his blind and 
heedless walk, often plunges into them unawares. Down he sinks; 
one snort of mortal terror, one convulsive struggle, and the slime 
calmly flows above his shaggy head, the languid undulations of its 
sleek and placid surface alone betraying how the powerful monster 
writhes in his death-throes below. 

We found after some trouble a point where we could pass the abyss, 
and now the valley began to open upon the plains which spread to the 
horizon before us. On one of their distant swells we discerned three 
or four black specks, which Reynal pronounced to be buffalo. 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘we must get one of them. My squaw wants 
more sinews to finish her lodge with, and I want some glue myself.’ 

He immediately put the yellow horse to such a gallop as he was 
capable of executing, while I set spurs to the mule, who soon far out- 
run her plebeian rival. When we had galloped a mile or more, a 
large rabbit, by ill-luck, sprang up just under the feet of the mule, 
who bounded violently aside in full career. With my ordinary strength 
my seat would not have been shaken, but weakened as I was, I was 
flung forcibly to the ground, and my rifle falling close to my head, 
went off withthe shock. Its sharp, spiteful report rang for some mo- 
ments in myear. Being slightly stunned, I lay for an instant motion- 
less, and Reynal, supposing me to be shot, rode up and began to curse 
the mule. Soon recovering myself, I arose, picked up the rifle and 
anxiously examined it. It was badly injured. The stock was cracked, 
and the main screw broken, so that the lock had to be tied in its place 
with a string; yet happily it was not rendered totally unserviceable. 
I wiped it out, re-loaded it, and handing it to Reynal, who meanwhile 
had caught the mule and led her up to me, 1 mounted again. No 
sooner had I done so, than the brute began to rear and plunge with 
extreme violence ; but being now well prepared for her, and free 
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from encumbrance, I soon reduced her to submission. Then taking 
the rifle again from Reynal, we galloped forward as before. 

We were now free of the mountains and riding far out on the 
broad prairie. The buffalo were still some two miles in advance of 
us. When we came near them, we stopped where a gentle swell of 
the plain concealed us from their view, and while I held his horse 
Reynal ran forward with his rifle, till I lost sight of him beyond the 
rising ground. A few minutes elapsed: I heard the report of his 
piece, then saw the buffalo running away at full speed on the right, 
and immediately after, the hunter himself, unsuccessful as before, came 
up and mounted his horse in excessive ill-humor. He cursed the 
Black Hills and the buffalo, swore that he was a good hunter, which 
indeed was true, and that he had never been out before among those 
mountains without killing two or three deer at least. 

We now turned toward the distant encampment. As we rode 
along, antelope in considerable numbers were flving lightly in all di- 
rections over the plain, but not one of them would stand and be shot 
at! When we reached the foot of the mountain-ridge that lay be- 
tween us and the village, we were too impatient to take the smooth 
and circuitous route ; so turning short to the left, we drove our wearied 
animals directly upward among the rocks. Still more antelope were 
leaping about among these wild and flinty hill-sides. Each of us shot 
at one, though from a great distance, and each missed his mark. At 
length we reached the summit of the last ridge. Looking down, we 
saw the bustling camp in the valley at our feet, and ingloriously de- 
scended to it. As we rode among the lodges, the Indians looked in 
vain for the fresh meat that should have hung behind our saddles, and 
the squaws uttered various suppressed ejaculations, to the great indig- 
nation of Reynal. Our mortification was increased when we rode up 
to his lodge. Here we saw his young Indian relative, the Hailstorm, 
his light graceful figure reclining on the ground in an easy attitude, 
while with his friend the Rabbit, who sat by his side, he was making 
an abundant meal from a wooden bowl of wasna, which the squaw 
had placed betweenthem. Near him lay the fresh skin of a female 
elk, which he had just killed among the mountains, only a mile or two 
from the camp. I have no doubt that the boy’s heart was elated with 
triumph, but if it were so, he betrayed no signof it. He even seemed 
totally unconscious of our approach, and his handsome face had all 
the tranquillity of Indian self-control ; a self-control which prevents 
the exhibition of emotion without restraining the emotion itself. It 
was about two months since I had known the Hailstorm, and within 
that time his character had remarkably developed. When first saw 
him, he was just emerging from the habits and feelings of the boy 
into the ambition of the hunter and warrior. He had lately killed 
his first deer, and this had excited his aspirations after distinction. 
Since that time he had been continually in search of game, and no 
young hunter in the village had been so active or so fortunate as he. 
The reader will remember perhaps how fearlessly he attacked the 
buffalo-bull, as we were moving toward our camp at the Medicine 
Bow Mountain. All this success had produced a marked change in 
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his character. As I first remembered him he always shunned the 
society of the young squaws, and was extremely bashful and sheepish 
in their presence ; but now, in the confidence of his new reputation, 
he began to assume the airs and the arts of a than of gallantry. He 
wore his red blanket dashingly over his left shoulder, painted his cheeks 
every day with vermilion, and hung pendants of shells in his ears. 
If I observed aright, he met with very good success in his new pur- 
suits ; still the Hailstorm had much to accomplish before he attained 
the full standing of a warrior. Gallantly as he began to bear himself 
among the women and girls, he still was timid and abashed in the pre- 
sence of the chiefs and old men; for he had never yet killed a man, 
or stricken the dead body of an enemy in battle. 1 have no doubt 
that the handsome smooth-faced boy burned with a keen desire to 
flesh his maiden scalping-knife, and I would not have encamped alone 
with him without watching his movements with a distrustful eye. 

His elder brother, the Horse, was of a different character. He was 
nothing but a lazy dandy. He knew very well how to hunt, but pre- 
ferred to live by the hunting of others. He had no appetite for 
distinction, and the Hailstorm, though a few years younger than he, 
already surpassed him in reputation. He had a dark and ugly face, 
and he passed a great part of his time in adorning it with vermilion, 
and contemplating it by means of a little pocket looking-glass which 
I gave him. As for the rest of the day, he divided it between eating, 
sleeping, and sitting in the sun on the outside of a lodge. Here he 
would remain for hour after hour, arrayed in all his fmery, with an old 
dragoon sword in his hand, and evidently flattering himself that he 
was the centre of attraction to the eyes of the surrounding squaws. 
Yet he sat looking straight forward with a face of the utmost gravity, 
as if wrapped in profound meditation, and it was only by the occa- 
sional side-long glances which he shot at his supposed admirers that 
one could detect the true course of his thoughts. . 

Both he and his brother may represent a class in the Indian com- 
munity: neither should the Hailstorm’s friend, the Rabbit, be passed 
by without notice. These two were inseparable : they ate, slept, and 
hunted together, and shared with one another almost all that they pos- 
sessed. If there be any thing that deserves to be called romantic in 
the Indian character, it is to be sought for in friendships such as this, 
which are quite common among many of the prairie tribes, and per- 
haps the absence, or at least the infrequency, of any deep sentiment on 
the part of the men toward the fair partners of their toil may in some 
measure account for these permanent and devoted attachments. 

Slowly, hour after hour, that weary afternoon dragged away. I lay 
in Reynal’s lodge, overcome by the listless torpor that pervaded the 
whole encampment. The day’s work was finished, or if it were not, 
the inhabitants had resolved not to finish it at all, and all were dozin 
quietly within the shelter of the lodges. A profound lethargy, the 
very spirit of indolence, seemed to have sunk upon the village. Now 
and then I could hear the low laughter of some girl from within a 
neighboring lodge, or the small shrill voices of half-a-dozen of the’ 
restless children, who alone were moving in the deserted area. The 
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spirit of the place infected me; I could not even think consecutively ; 
I was fit only for musing and reverie, when at last, like the rest, I fell 
asleep. 

When evening came, and the fires were lighted round the lodges, 
a select family circle convened in the neighborhood of Reynal’s domi- 
cil. It was composed entirely of his squaws’ relatives, a mean and 
ignoble clan, among whom none but The Hailstorm held forth any 
promise of future distinction. Even his prospects were rendered not 
a little dubious by the character of the family, less however from any 
principle of aristocratic distinction than from the want of power- 
ful supporters to assist him in his undertakings, and help to avenge 
his quarrels. Raymond and I sat down along with them. There 
were eight or ten men gathered around the fire, together with about 
as many women, old and young, some of whom were tolerably good 
looking. As the pipe passed round among the men, a lively conver- 
sation went forward, more merry than delicate, and at length two or 
three of the elder women, (for the girls were somewhat diffident and 
bashful,) began to assail Raymond with various pungent witticisms, 
Some of the men took part, and an old squaw concluded by bestow- 
ing on him a ludicrous nickname, at which a general laugh followed 
at his expense. Raymond grinned and giggled, and made several 
futile attempts at repartee. For my own part, knowing the impolicy 
and even danger of suffering myself to be placed in a ludicrous light 
among the Indians, I maintained a rigid inflexible countenance, and 
wholly escaped their sallies. 

In the morning I found, to my great disgust, that the camp was to 
retain its position for another day. I dreaded its languor and mono- 
tony, and to escape it, I set out, as I often did, to explore the sur- 
rounding mountains. On such occasions I was always accompanied 
by a faithful friend, my rifle, the only friend indeed on whose prompt 
assistance in time of trouble I could implicitly rely. Most of the In- 
dians in the village, it is true, professed good will toward the whites, 
but the experience of others and my own observation had taught me 
the extreme folly of confidence, and the utter impossibility of fore- 
seeing to what sudden acts the strange unbridled impulses of an 
Indian may urge him. When among this people danger is never so 
near as when you are unprepared for it, never so remote as when you 
are armed and on the alert to meet it at any moment. Nothing offers 
so strong a temptation to their ferocious instincts as the appearance of 
timidity, weakness, or security. So I and my rifle set out together 
for a ramble among the mountains. 

Many deep and gloomy gorges, choked with trees and bushes, 
opened from their sides, and the latter were shaggy with forests 
wherever the rocks permitted vegetation to spring. A great number 
of Indians were stalking along the edges of the woods, and dozens 
of boys were whooping and laughing on the mountain-sides, prac- 
tising eye and hand and indulging their destructive propensities by 
following birds and small animals and killing them with their little 
bows and arrows. There was one wild glen, stretching up between 
beetling cliffs far into the bosom of the mountains. I began to ascend 
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along its bottom, pushing my way onward among the rocks, trees 
and bushes that obstructed it. A slender thread of water trickled 
along its centre, clear as crystal, and of icy coldness ; for since issu- 
ing from the heart of its native rock it could scarcely have been 
warmed or gladdened by a ray of sunshine. After advancing for 
some time, I conceived myself, in the wildness and stillness of the 
place, to be entirely alone; but coming to a part of the glen in a 
great measure free of trees and undergrow th, I saw at some distance 
the black head and red shoulders of an Indian among the bushes 
above. The reader need not prepare himself for a startling adven- 
ture, for I have none to relate. The head and shoulders belonged 
to Mene Seela, my best friend in the village. As I had approached 
noiselessly with my moccasined feet, the old man was quite uncon- 
scious of my presence ; and turning to a point of the glen where I 
could gain an unobstructed view of him, I saw him seated alone, 
immovable as a statue, among the rocks and trees. His face was 
turned upward, and his eyes seemed rivetted on a pine-tree springing 
from a cleft in the precipice above. ‘The crest of the pine was sway- 
ing to and fro in the wind that stirred on the mountain-side, and its 
long limbs waved slowly up and down, as if the tree had life. Look- 
ing for a while at the old man, I was satisfied that he was engaged 
in an act of worship, or prayer, or communion of some kind with a 
supernatural being. I longed earnestly to penetrate his thoughts, 
but I could do nothing more than conjecture and speculate. I knew 
that though the intellect of an Indian can embrace the sublime idea 
of an all-wise, all-powerful Spirit, the supreme Ruler of the universe, 
yet his mind will not always ascend into communion with a being 
that seems to him so vast, remote and incomprehensible ; and when 
danger threatens, when his hopes are broken, when the black wing 
of sorrow overshadows him, he is prone to turn for relief to some 
inferior agency, less removed from the ordinary scope of his facul- 
ties. He has a guardian spirit, on whom he relies for succor and 
guidance. To him all nature is instinct with mystic influence. Among 
those mountains not a wild beast was prowling, a bird singing, or a 
leaf fluttering, that might not tend to direct his destiny or give warn- 
ing of what was in store for him; and he watches the world of na- 
ture around him as the astrologer watches the stars. So closely is 
he linked with external nature, that his guardian-spirit, no unsub- 
stantial creation of the fancy, is usually embodied in the form of 
some living thing; a bear, a wolf, an eagle, or a serpent; and Mene 
Seela, as he gazed ‘aeade on the old pine-tree, might believe it to 
enshrine the fancied guide and protector of his life. 

Whatever was passing in the mind of the old savage, it was no 
part of sense or of delicacy to disturb him. Silently retracing my 
footsteps, I descended the glen until I came to a point where I could 
climb the steep precipices that shut it in, and gain the side of the 
mountain. Looking up, I saw above my head a tall peak rising 
among the woods. Something impelled me to climb; I had not 
felt for many a day such strength and elasticity of limb. An hour 
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and a half of slow and often intermitted labor brought me to the 
very summit; and emerging from the dark shadows of the rocks 
and pines, I stepped forth into the light, and walking along the sunny 
verge of a precipice, seated myself on its extreme point, half a mile 
aloft in air. A wilderness of mountains lay around me, their ridges 

bristling with rocky pinnacles, avalanches of rock down around 
their bases, and their sides thinly clothed with a tattered and squalid 
covering of stunted woods. There were black chasms, deep clefts 
and ravines, where the precipices had split asunder, and here and 
there, in the midst of the desolation, small green glens and valleys, 

deeply embosomed among the savage heights. In the largest of 
these I could discern, like small spots upon the meadow, the encamp- 

ment of the wild and mysterious people with whom I was associated. 

Looking between the mountain-peaks to the westward, the pale blue 
prairie was stretching to the farthest horizon, like a serene and tran- 
quil ocean. The surrounding mountains were in themselves suffi- 
ciently striking and impressive, but this extraordinary contrast gave 
redoubled effect to their wild and stern features. 


‘TRUE-HEARTED Poet, I foresee in thee 
The dawning streaks of that long-sunken sun 
Which blazed on sturdy England in the time 

Of Queen Exizasetu. No mean conceits, 

No maudlin sorrows, in affected rhyme, 
Cumber thy verse: thine eye of faith is clear, 
And reads Gon’s goodness in the meanest flower 
That opes its timid eye-lid to the sun. 


We need such poeis ; earnest, truthful men, 
As thou art always: men who look on life 
But as the means to a most glorious end ; 
The stepping-stone to heaven ; the sharp trial 
That fits the soul for its great destiny. 


Like loving sisters, wand’ring hand in hand, 
Philosophy and Poetry attend 

And wait upon thee, when thou turnest o’er 

The violet’s leaves, and in its modest heart 

Seest a portion of that pulse which throbs 

Through the great heart of nature ; and thy words— 
When, Davin-like, thou smit’st the ponderous bulk 
Of some gigantic error — fly like sparks 

From out the fiery furnace of thy heart, 

Each one a torch, with which the bright-eyed Trutn 


Lights up the caves where Wrone and Fatsenoop dwell. 4g. «. 


April, 1848. 
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The Coming of the Birds. 


FRESE CCREN.G OF THE PIERY @, 


Swirtty o’er the purple waters 
Crowd the birds on airy sails, 
Like the fleet of Nile’s old princess, 
Borne by music-laden gales, 
Gorgeous with forgotten colors, all with Tyrian splendor wrought ; 
From the rainbow halls of morning in a sun-touched dew-drop brought. 
Glorious as those far-famed barges, 
Sailing through the Cydnus bay, 
Laden down with shapes of beauty, 
Speed they on their western way, 
While their ever-restless pinions beat the air in measured time, 
Like old Egypt’s oars of silver, falling with melodious chime. 


Countless are the bright invaders, 
Decked in rainbow hues and gold, 
Rich as Xerxes’ Persian millions, 
Yet like Spartan-bands of old ; 
Marching only to the music of the sweetest songs and lutes, 
To the reeds from famed Eurotas, or the gentle Dorian flutes. 


They are coming, but we greet them 
Not as other hosts are met, 
With the roar of thundering cannon 
And the gleam of bayonet ; 
But the traitor leaves, unfolding, wave their welcome from the glade, 
And the spears of grass are bending, sheathing every blade. 


Day by day they ‘re nearer coming, 
Yet we wait them fearlessly, 
And we look for them at morning 
As they watch for sails at sea, 
Only looking to the heavens, the blue ocean overhead, 
Not to the broad deep beyond us, with its sunny islets spread. 


Soon they will be floating round us, 
When the winter ermines fall, 
From the happy little robins, 
Earliest couriers of all, 
With their pleasant household music, to the gorgeous orioles, 
Like the clouds of sunset casting crimson shadows on the knolis. 


Winter days are coid and weary, 
Winter nights are drear and long, 
Joyously we ‘ll greet their coming, 
Gladly will. we list their song ; 
For as hardened earth is mellowed by the fresh and gentle rain, 
So the human heart is softened by their sweet familiar strain. 
Albany, March 24, 1848. 
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Babylon. 


BABYLON. 


‘By the waters of Babylon we sat down.’ 


Wir has been justly defined ‘the linking together of incongruous 
ideas, or harmonious dissimilarity in juxtaposition ;’ as for iustance the 
question which the clown asks Malvolio, pretending to test his sanity : 


CLtown. What is the opinion of PyrHaGcoras concerning wild-fowl? 
Matvo.io. That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird. 


And speaking of wild-fowl reminds me of Babylon, and the ‘ voice 
of many waters ;’ not that Asiatic Babylon, under the purple Syrian 
sky, where once the very air was heavy with the grief of a nation in 
captivity, but a place about three hundred and tw enty furlongs from 
the city of New-York, on the great South Bay of Long-Island, famous 
for aquatic sports. Methinks with my mind’s ear J hear again the tiny 
treble of the fresh trout-streams mingling with the louder tenor of the 
wind-swept bay; and far-off, beyond the sand-bar, the basso-profundo 
of old Ocean. Againam I seated under the willow-tree, on the green 
grassy slope by the drowsy mill-fall, my float curtseying and waltzing 
in the eddies, and anon dipping responsive to the call of some silver- 
sided citizen of the flood beneath. Behind me, the lotuses are float- 
ing on the dark water; sweet Dyropes, beautiful as bridal camelias, 


and heavy with fragrance ; the yellow stamina in the centre of the 


white petals 
—— ‘Like golden wire 
Sprinkled with pearls and pearling flowers atween, 
And being robéd with a mantle green, 
Throned on the wave seems like a maiden queen.’ 


I never see the water lilies at night, when the moon throws her 
glittering veil upon the waters, without thinking that the fairies have 
laid their ‘ wee bairns’ in their tiny cradles to be rocked to sleep. 

Verily there is a delightful contrast between the quiet of this place 
and the noisy crowd ‘in populous cities pent.’ There, are the dusty 
streets; the “hurrying footsteps ; the flash and glitter of equipages ; 
the cracking of whips, the toiling of horses ; all ‘confusion, struggling 
and ceaseless unrest. Here, all is repose. Beside me, in the che- 
quered shade, lies the yellow-basket, the red and green and parti- 
colored floats, the silver fish, and my fly-book with its multitudinous 
accessories ; here and there a wild-flower springs up, and from the 
top of its slender shaft nods its liberty-cap to the free winds; there 
darts the swallow, here whistles sweet Robin Good-fellow ; yonder 
the stream goes winding through the meadows seeking the bay ; and 
far-off, over yon white and glittering strip of sand, lies “the ATL ANTIC, 
bearing on its bosom the ‘blue and shadowy form of an outward. 
bound steamer, like the ghost of the departed ; 


‘Or distant ships, waving their hands of white 
As if to bid the fading land good-night.’ 
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By-the-way, the ‘ ghost of the dyes reminds me of Joe Kelly’s 
ghost coming to his wife. 

‘ Molly,’ says he, ‘1’m in purgatory at this present,’ says he. 

‘And what sort of a place is it,’ says she. 

‘Faith,’ says he, ‘it’s a sort of half-way house between you and 
heaven,’ says Joe, ‘and I stand it mighty aisy after laving you,’ says he. 

Truly this angling makes one feel brother to the whole world. 
Well does the pious Sir Henry Wotton say: ‘It is a rest to his mind, 
a cheerer of his spirit, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness; and 
it begot habits of peace and patience in those who professed and prac- 
tised it.’ 

There is a story connected with this mill, as there is with every an- 
cient edifice in the country. The old road winds around the back of 
the mill: on your left hand is the great water-wheel, which you do 
not see until you are sheer abreast of it, and on your right lies the 
deep pond; the narrow road running over a wooden bridge between 
the two. A gentleman had left his only child in the care of his nurse 
at the village ; also a horse and wagon, with the groom; giving 
the latter a strict charge not to take the child out riding. But the 
groom, wishing to do the agreeable to Mrs. Tabitha, disobey ed the 
injunction, and as it happened, come round by this very road. The 
moment the horse, a high-spirited animal, caught sight of the whirling 
wheel, he made one spring, broke through the narrow rail on the side 
of the bridge, and in one instant they were all in the pond! The 
miller heard the noise, ran out of the mill, shut down the gate so as : 
to prevent any of them being drawn by the current under the wheel, 
and with great presence of mind let it down very easily when nearly { 
at the bottom. The child was missing; but incredible as it may ap- : 
pear, they found him under the gate, pressed down only so as to hold 
him there; and, with the exception of a few bruises, unhurt ! , 

Oh! ye who live in brick cages, stone cages, or board cages ; packed ha 
away in cities; crowded in narrow thoroughfares, tier upon tier and i 
story upon story; shivering in winter, sweltering in summer; whose 
lines of beauty are all parallels, and principally brick at that, seeing iY 
nought of the green buds of spring or the autumnnal trees, 











ef 
‘Glittering in golden coats like images ;’ es 


: 
ye who are measured for broadcloths, tied up in cravats, cased in trim Hil 
vests and sophisticated in pantaloons ; ye who have heads which provi- 
dence has provided that hatters might live ; offering up your bodies as 
human sacrifices to tailors ; critical in gloves and sternly censorious to 
boot-makers; and you, ye fairer ones “who : 





know that outside of the gay saloons and richly-furnished mansions 
there is—a Wortp, a wondrous world, upheaved in mountains, 
stretching away in valleys, girdled by rivers, zoned by the ocean, and 
canopied with the sky! Thatthe Divine Arcarrect has reared this no- 
ble edifice for all — His holy temple — beautiful, spacious, excellently 


contrived, and meet for every purpose; and that itis your own; offer- 
VOL, XXXI. 53 
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‘ing solace to the heart, pleasure to the sight, and harmony to the ear; 
that go where you will you cannot escape from it; your chamber 
is allotted, and ‘there shall you sleep at last ! 

But ye whose hearts are open to the tender influences of nature ; 
ye who have hearts, perhaps blighted, yet not contaminated by the 
world of men; ye who have felt “adversity ; ; seek the murmur of the 
brooks, and a voice of tenderness arising “from the waters shall whis- 
per ‘Peace!’ Then shall ye know that Adversity is one of the 
greatest blessings vouchsafed to us by a merciful Providence. She 
goeth forth into the world in tears, yet Industry and Affluence are her 
offspring —the Virtues her hand- maids. If all were prosperous, all 
would be selfish ; because there would be no room left for sympathy. 
‘It belongs only to misfortune to judge of misfortune,’ says Chateau- 
briand; ‘the hardened heart of Prosperity cannot enter into the 
delicate feeling of Adversity.’ Yon little bird, down by the green 
margin of the stream where the crystal waters flow over the golden 
pebbles, reminds me of those exquisite lines by Thomas Miller : : 


‘A LITTLE bird now hops beside the brook, 
Peeping about like an affrighted nun, 
And ever as she drinks doth upward look, 
Twitters and drinks again, then seeks her cloister’d nook.’ 
What a witty distinction Ben Jonson makes between the two 


classes of poets! Do you remember how pertinently he asks the 
question by the ‘ Chronicler :’ 


‘Curo. Is he a man’s poet, or a woman’s poet, I pray you? 

‘Heratp. Is there such a difference ? 

‘Factor. Many, as between your man’s taylor and your woman’s 
taylor. 

‘Her. How, may we beseech you ? 

‘Fact. I’ll show you. Your man’s poet may break out strong 
and deep i’ th’ mouth, as he said of Pindar, monte de currans velut 


amnis ; but your woman poet must flow ond stroke the ear, and (as 
one of them said of himself sweetly,) 


‘ Must write a verse as smooth and calm as cream, 
In which there is no torrent, nor scarce stream.’’ 

But gentle companion, we must wind up our reels and begone ; for 
the sun lies in the reddened west, the long shadows are across the 
road, and the ‘small fowls’ are mute, except yon crazy night-hawk, 
with its dissonant note, hanging above us in the blue vault like the 
disembodied soul of a dead miser. Wishing thee a pleasant jour- 
ney homeward and peaceful dreams at night, I take leave of thee. 


RIcHARD HAYWARDE. 


SsaNT WiTHh A BOUQUET ON NEW YBAR‘'S DAY. 


Speak, flowers, for me! and in your fragrance bear 
A fond heart’s blessing with the new-born year ; 
Her gentle breast with tender pity move 

For one, though poor in hope, yet rich in love. 


SONG 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Song of the Housatonic Waters. 


OF THE HOUSATONIC WATERS. 


BY WILLIAM tTT Prat 


Prisonep long in caverned fountains, 

_ Long in darkness deep and dreary, 
From the wild New-England mountains 
We at last have broke away! 

Ours are feet that never weary ; | 
See their silver sandals glancing, th 
As in merry mazes dancing, 

Trip we onward night and day. 


Man that heeds not Nature’s pleasures, + 
Of his own forever dreaming, 
Oft hath sought to curb our measures 
In the windings of the hills ; : 
But, while laughing at his scheming, ni 
Cheerfully in glens and gorges 
We have wrought his sounding forges, 
Whirled his spindles and his mills. 


Nature’s myriad forms are proving 
That we were not made to slumber ; 
All in endless cycle moving Ea | 
As the Mightiest has ordained : . 
Orbs archangel cannot number, 
Sweep yon skies with harps of gladness ; 
Why should ours, then, sleep in sadness, 
Why our flashing limbs be chained ? 
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Onward, then! o’er foamy ledges, 

On through groves of mirrored beeches! 

Linger not to kiss the sedges 
Waving in the scented gale ! 

Round the headlands, down the reaches, 
Dance we on with murmuring motion ; HE 
Hark! we hear thee, parent Ocean, etek! 

And rejoicing bid thee hail! 


Yet not long thy ravished minions rete 
Can be rescued from the fountains ; 
Fast and far, on misty pinions, ; 
Winds that prow! thy lonely shore i 
Waft us to the cloud-crowned mountains ; 
But escaped their wild-wood mazes, 
We shall speed to thy embraces, 
As ten thousand times before ! 
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A FEW WORDS ON RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


Since the time of Toland, Shaftesbury and Bayle, whose works 
first indoctrinated the celebrated French Encyclopedists into the 
school of open and avowed infidelity, how many vain and egotistical 
men have rang what they called a ‘ death-knell over the grave of 
Superstition!’ These shallow and superstitious men—superstitious, 
for they adored and deified in themselves imaginary qualities that 
never existed —have included all forms of religion under the cate- 
gory of ‘ Superstition,’ and have constantly worshipped and invoked 
a portion of their own nature under the name of ‘the Godhead of 
Reason,’ instead of the Gop of Creation; but if all the keenest in- 
tellects that ever existed had directed their pens to this one object, 
they would have been insufficient to sever or even weaken the natu- 
ral bond that binds the majority of men to their Maker. Man’s 
tongue, however loud or specious, can never efface what Gop has 
graven on the human soul; and with most created beings, endowed 
with feelings and reason, a belief in, reliance and dependance on 
their Maker, are instinctive elements of their nature ; the necessary 
consequence of mental life and consciousness. So strong is this im- 
press of religion stamped on universal humanity, that no savages 
have been met with, however degraded or immersed in barbarism, 
who have not both hoped in and feared a Superior Power, on whom 
they depended for life and what they considered its blessings ; whose 
anger they diverted by sacrifices, often of the most shocking and 
painful description, and whose approbation they endeavored to win 
sometimes by means not less horrible. 

The consciousness that creatures owe a duty to their Creator and 
an endeavor to give expression to this belief, has been common from 
time immemorial with all mankind, and ever must continue so. They 
cannot choose; it is an invariable law of their being; and because 
some mischief has been blended with its manifestation, inseparable 
from a choice of good and evil, and more attributed that has been 
produced by other and mixed causes, for the purpose of producing 
a desired effect, these sapient and shallow self-styled philosophers 
propose to eradicate an integral and most essential element of human 
nature ; the strongest, noblest and divinest feeling bestowed on man, 
without which he would be but a splendid and selfish animal, morally 
destitute, with neither a sense of duty to his fellow creatures nor of 
obligation toward his Gop. Few, if any men, though they may war 
against all forms, have absolutely denied the necessity of some sort 
of religious feeling; but they cry: ‘ We want the religion of nature ; 
we do not believe any thing that we cannot comprehend ; and we 
hope the time may arrive when all mankind may be sufficiently en- 
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lightened to think as we do.’ But these talking visionaries are gene- 
rally so circumscribed and dazzled by the false halo arising from their 
own conceit and ignorance, that it obscures the whole moral world 
outside of their narrow personal experience ; and even this they have 
neither closely observed nor reasoned upon. 

Voltaire, with all his wit, vivacity, varied acquirements, and occa- 
sional flashes of heroism in the cause of oppressed humanity, did 
not possess sufficient depth of feeling nor internal conscientiousness 
to rightly appreciate his fellow-creatures, or feel a real interest in 
their social welfare ; for whatever credit we may give to his other 
talents—and certainly no one ever displayed more brilliancy in ob- 
jectives—it must be ‘conceded that his philosophy was of the most 
limpid quality, neither taking into consideration the ingrained nature 
that Gop has breathed into man, nor the inevitable sequences that 
must arise from that nature. He called his opinions—for he well 
knew the influence of the term over the generality of persons—‘ prac- 
tical’ ones; and so they were indeed practicable in filling his own 
pocket and swelling his own fame, but most unpracticable for the 
mass, as was afterward proved, when they worked downward ; for 
although persons in a tolerably comfortable situation of life, possessed 
of those ready and available talents that can extract profit out of or- 
dinary eircumstances, and with sufficient tact to keep on the safe side 
of wrong-doing, may with no higher reliance than their own strength 
pass through the world with even a splendid external reputation, yet 
this is no proof that there is not a most absolute necessity that the 
greater number of human beings-must depend on a higher source 
for moral support. 

In the heart of every civilized community there always has been, 
and probably ever will be—for mankind are tried and tested by va- 
rious means—a mass of destitution, with scarcely a hope or home in 
this world, whose very existence depends on the severest and most 
vigorous self-denial; and in this class, although unknown, unappre- 
ciated, and apparently degraded, lives many a soul made sublime by 
religion—more heroic in the sight of Gop than chief or warrior, who 
remains loyal to the interests “of society when it scorns his rights, 
almost derides his humble, patient, painful, constant, difficult efforts 
of duty, and who, in the midst of circumstances calculated to excite 
every vindictive and angry feeling, retains a sympathizing love and 
compassion toward his fellow-creature, and a reverential respect for 
the laws necessary to their well. being. How frequently do we see 
most noble instances of this among the poorest! Indeed, if it were 
not so, they must cease to exist or constantly rebel, in those countries 
where there are large bodies of poor. The humble rich man and the 
heroic poor one are the noblest manifestations of humanity. It is the 
same divine virtue under a different form that restrains one and sus- 
tains the other; Christain meekness, imbued with dignity ; humility, 
which men never dreamed of, even as an ideal, until taught it from 
the lips of the Saviour himself. It is doubtful if a whole people 
can ever be so well educated, or indeed if they have the mind to re- 
ceive an education, that would enable them to understand the advan- 
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tages and necessity of legal restraints, and the duty they owe to them, 
nor the complex and often apparently contrary interests of the social 
state. But neither learning nor talent are necessary to comprehend 
the moral rules taught by religion; and how large are the numbers 
in all countries and of all creeds who look upon law as a mere ex- 
ternal form; but who unhesitatingly and strictly obey what they con- 
sider the injunctions of religion! 

Now we take it for granted that the fact must be obvious to every 
thinking mind, that a feeling so powerful, universal and essential as 
religion must necessarily seek for a sympathy and communion that 
would lead to the comparing of opinions, and to social organizations 
for their promulgation and explanation; and that these social organi- 
zations for the sake of order and united effort must submit them- 
selves to certain and definite laws, without which each one would be 
at the mercy of momentary and mistaken impulse, and the whole in- 
volved in inextricable confusion. It is likewise equally plain that 
religion becomes a fact to the human mind through external evidence, 
imternal feeling and the mental operations of intellect; but it is 
equally evident that the greater number of persons will always adopt 
that faith, if at all analogous to the dictates of natural morality, in 
which they are educated ; for of course their education has cultivated 
that range of feeling most likely to assimilate and codperate with the 
opinions that their instructors have endeavored to instil. Every day 
experience demonstrates how few of any creed, though they tena- 
ciously ho]d to and would probably fight unto death for the name, 
have any clear idea of what they profess ; and frequently in conver- 
sation betray ignorance of and flatly deny the expressed and most 
important articles of faith upon which their creeds are founded. 
Among every sect there are probably a few metaphysicians, who 
reason themselves into a firm belief of certain dogmas; but among 
human beings, how few comparatively have the power or inclination 
to pursue such precise abstractions; and in truth, with those who 
have, there are as many who reason themselves out of faith as into it. 

It would be utterly impracticable, as Gop has formed humanity, to 
found any expressed religion on reason alone ; and he who advocates 
it assumes to be wiser than the Creator of the universe. Religion 
is a blessing just in proportion as it inculcates morality and a reve- 
rence for justice, and a mischief when it makes a vapor of faith to 
obscure the infringement of these laws. No one can deny that all 
truth, justice and morality that exceeds, and lifts man above his na- 
ture, must be supernatural, and vouchsafed from a higher than human 
source ; therefore the religion that permanently and most truly prac- 
tices these supernatural virtues will by the generality of persons be 
considered as the true religion. Among Christians the infidel armory 
has always been furnished with its most efficient and deadly weapons 
from arguments used in sectarian quarrels, and they have also drawn 
from the same sources their gravest charges against Christian morality. 
The barrenness, confusion and inconsequence of Deism are so un- 
satisfactory and absolutely repugnant to most men’s nature, that they 
would rather take refuge in any faith that taught them the value of 
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their own soul and its connection with Gop, than wander through 
the illimitable waste of Deistic speculations. They feel the want of 
a Gop, and feel that their minds are insufficient to create one; and 
this at once annihilates Deism ; for according to it, each mind must 
form its own divinity ; the most stupendous undertaking for the whole 
world to engage in, and one probably that would not be very happy 
in its results. 
Although the feeling of religion be natural to all men, its form and 
development must yet depend on education, degree of civilization 
1 modified by individual information, and internal experience. There 
is not an essential good of any kind, however well men may agree as 
to its essential value, that they do not disagree about the means to be 
used for its accomplishment. If this were not the case, mind would 
enervate and stagnate, and the large amount of labor would be lost 
that is performed by those numerous opinionaries who engage in 
good temporal works from a spirit of rivalry and a desire to eclipse 
in public estimation those who hold contrary opinions. Unemployed 
vanity would be a most dangerous, offensive and combustible mate- 





oe 
rial in any community, and the rash zeal and declamatory fervor of itty 
. sects serve as escape-valves for their inflammatory passion, which bat 
must expend itself on some object. We do not like to admit the Hy 
truth, but it remains nevertheless a fact that every human being is in 2 ' 
some degree superstitious and prejudiced. Who can define the ex- ad 


act line that divides religion from superstition ?—truth from preju- 

dice? It is so narrow as to be almost incomprehensible to human } 

intellect ; and this acknowledgment, which every candid mind must Pig 

subscribe to, ought to make us tolerant with respect to the same pit 
) weaknesses in others; but it often acts the reverse ; for the greater bi 
number of persons suppose that just in proportion to the vehemence ti 
with which they declaim against a fault in another they clear them- 
selves from all suspicion of sharing in the like delinquency. 

Duty to Gop, a cultivated sense of which is enlightened religion, 
is the primary idea of all duty. It is around this simple and natural big 
idea that all other duties must revolve. It is this alone that gives Hi 
strength, permanency, consistency, beauty, understanding and ex- ; a 
planation to the moral world ; and each individual sense and percep- 


tion of virtue is either quickened or deadened according as he culti- pie 
i vates or neglects the responsibility and relationship to hisGop. They gt § 
: only can estimate and appreciate man who practise virtue through ij 
’ love of good without reference to self-elation or worldly reward ; bite 
i they only can stand firm on principles eternal and never-changing. 


Error points across a small wrong to a hundred pleasant paths, where ij 2 

ambition, pleasure, wealth, fame, with lavish smiles and enticing ges- tii 

, tures promise all that dazzles and deludes, all that tempts and be- ' 
trays, all that glitters and crumbles ; and they alone successfully re- 

sist these seducing allurements and temptations who have cultivated f 

: the love, knowledge, and habitual practice of right, through a belief wit 

. in the existence and future realization of a greater and higher good 

than all earth can offer. Obedience and liberty are the poles of the 

moral world, and it is the ascendency or inclination of these two 
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great adverse principles that produces convulsions in civil society, 
and their evenly-balanced and united action that sustains its equili- 
brium. There can be no liberty without a proper measure of obe- 
dience, and no obedience, strictly speaking, without a due measure 
of liberty; for what is liberty but the willing submission and obedi- 
ence of freemen to laws of their own making? All mankind have 
rights, all mankind have duties. Duties and rights are inseparable. 
Rights imply duties ; duties, rights. Rights are liberty; duties, obe- 
dience ; and just in proportion as the two are reconciled and fused, 
just in proportion are individuals or communities moral, happy, peace- 
ful, free and prosperous. The laws of every country, whether formed 
by prince or people, must necessarily be based in some measure on 
the religious opinions of those they are to govern. How largely has 
Mahometanism entered into all the institutions of Turkey ; how great 
the influence of the Greek Church in the development of Russian 
civilization ; and the Armenians surrendered their nationality through 
constant and furious religious quarrels, and then consented to its en- 
tire abrogation, and to become wanderers on the earth, without a 
home or a name, for the sake of that religion which their strife had 
dishonored ; and the external life of the Hindoo is but a manifesta- 
tion of this internal feeling. All people who have any fixed moral 
laws appeal to their religion as the ultimate sanction for their propriety 
and sanctity ; and-we would suppose that no one in their senses could 
be so vain, self-sufficient and rash as to place his own vague, unformed, 
individual indefinite ; for such are all deistical opinions, in competi- 
tion against the precise, acknowledged and expressed national opinion, 
especially when his own, which he has not ever attempted to con- 
dense, could only be established through an entire subversion of all 
existing moral ideas and civil institutions. ‘The props cannot be 
suddenly withdrawn from under long established opinions without 
shaking, confusing, splitting and crushing the morals of many, and 
indeed setting the greater number crazy, insanely clutching at every 
impracticable notion, and shrieking extravagance until worn out by 
their own frantic vehemence and unfruitful contests, they fall back 
again into their old entrenchments, or commence fortifying a new 
structure of ideas, planned, formed and furnished by cooler heads 
and calmer minds than their own; and perhaps opinion has never 
been put into so straight a waistcoat as by those who have at one 
time in their lives advocated its entire and uncontrolled freedom. 
Superstition and*prejudice, when they escape from the reign of 
reason and swallowed the bit of the civil law, are like mad uncaged 
cannibals who feast on human flesh, and then with a grin of delight 
display their teeth dripping with gore asa trophy that they have done 
their duty. Uncurbed, these fearful monsters would perpetrate and 
perpetuate every horrible and imaginable iniquity, and in Gop’s name 
make a pandemonium of the earth ; and all the beings on its surface 
irreconcilable and relentless enemies. It has been frequently asserted 
that mental culture would extinguish these dark passions; we have 
no faith in this, all experience proves the contrary, for persecution has 
disgraced, and indeed been a prominent feature of the most intellec- 
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tual eras. Ignorance battles for material things with material means, 
but mere mental culture, however abstruse or refined, unless accompa- 
nied by enlarged affections and modified by the exercise of common 
sense, has ever directed its efforts to the subjugation of mental free- 
dom, and has endeavored by coercive means to prevent all e xpression 
of opinion that questions its own infallibility, or dissents from its con- 
clusions. 

The pride of opinion, uncontrolled by a sense of duty and love, 
is the most cruel, overbearing and ingenious of tyrannies; quite as d-re- 
ful, and more to be dreaded than ignorance, for the one may be en- 
lightened, the other is impe: vious. “It was during the splendid reign 
of Louis XIV., when art, science and literature had reached their 
culminating point in France, when Bossuet and Voltaire, the two op- 
posite extremes, supported the temple of learning, and imperishingly 
engraved on its enduring marble the fame of France before the ad- 
miring eyes of Europe ; that the edict of Nantz was revoked, and 
hundreds of peaceful industrious cit zens, legally entitled to che pro- 
tection of their government, cruelly dtiven from their homes and 
country for opinion’s sake. And if we examine candidly the history 
of England, we there discover that it was during the time when the sur- 
passing talents of Shakspeare and Bacon glorified and immortalized 
her literature, that she carried on her must cruel, continued and un- 
relenting persecution against the expression of free thought ; yes, 
against free thought, the breath of the ALmienty, man’s inalienable 
right, which chains cannot bind, dungeons immure, ror tyrants intimi- 
date ; free thought, which makes slavery liberty and liberty i imperi h- 
able. Superstition and prejudice have displayed themselves under 
such hateful colors that nearly every person is eager to disclaim any 
portion of these dark feelings, although it may be recognised as a fact 
that no human being is entirely clear of either; and how ever these 
passions may appear to have become extinct, they only slumber, and 
are liable at any moment to be awakened with renew ed srenath and 
fury, if favorable coincidences fan the fiery embers. The actual is 
always a compromise ; and indignant as most persons would feel at the 
assertion, a portion of these feelings must be admitted to the compact; 
and under proper restraint, may be necessary to the consolid: ation ond 
permanence of the social system. ‘They are the conservative ele- 
ments of the human character, the adhesive portion of humanity that 
binds bodies of men to countries, customs, and institutions, the centri- 
petal force of moral cohesion, and though destructive and devastating 
when they wander out of their legitimate orbit, they may be a most 
important, even beneficent agent then. A man without religion i is but 
the semblance of one; he is all animal except his outer form ; he is all 
earth, without a spark divine. A man entirely superstitious isa demon 
who would scale Heaven to flood it with blood because me rey had 
there found a resting place. But he who habitually remembers and 
obeys the short, simple and divine precept, ‘do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you,’ may be religious without being superstitious, 
and even superstitious and do great, “constant and imperishable good. 


Brooklyn. S. M. Parraipce, 
VOL. XXXI. 54 
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‘LOVE THY MOTHER, LITTLE ONE, 


I. 


Wen thy feeble infant wailing 
Trembled first upon the air, 

Then thy mother’s heart was gushing 
Full of gratitude and prayer ; 

By the tears her cheek o’erflowing 
As she scanned thy little face, 

By the prayers thy being welcomed, 
By her ever fond embrace — 

Love thy Mother, little one! 


Ir. 


In her arms thy form was folded, 
And thy lips her bosom prest ; 
Gentle were the songs she sang thee, 
As she rocked thee on her breast : 
By the kiss which wet thy forehead, 
As she laid thee on thy bed, 
By the lullaby she murmured, 
As the pillow met thy head — 
Love thy Mother, little one ! 


Tir 


First she told thee magic stories, 
Which enchained thy wondering ear ; 
Patient, oft her lip repeated 
What her darling loved to hear ; 
When thy toddling feet were trembling, 
Firmly by thy hand she led ; 
By her fond and ceaseless watching, 
By the love thy path o’erspread — 
Love thy Mother, little one ! 


Iv. 


All thy path her prayers encircle, 
Full of hope and full of fears ; 
Like the concave arching o’er thee 
Are thy Mother’s prayers and tears. 
Other friends may fawn or falter, 
Other friends perchance forget ; 
Thou hast one can know no changing, 
If thy mother liveth yet: 


Love thy Mother, little one! 
Pomfret, (Conn.) 
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Wuat is love? What proximate conception can be formed by a 
mortal who has sinned against its laws, who has never penetrated its 
nature, and who can know nought of it but from its absence, its des- 
titution, its want; the heart’s longing and hunger? What then is it ? 
It is not the extension of an individual soul after another ; it is not the 
lavishment of the heart’s treasures upon an object, worthy or unwor- 
thy ; it is not the pouring out or sacrifice of self to another’s happi- 
ness or welfare ; much less js it the seeking and appropriation of a 
richly-endowed body and soul to selfish pride and pleasure, the jea- 
lous preservation and careful lodgment of this treasure for sole and 
uninterrupted enjoyment and possession. No, it is none of these; 
yet all these demand honor in its name. All these exact the homage 
of man in its heavenly garb ; and short-sighted dwarf-souled men pay 
it reverence. ‘Thus its idea becomes lost and its name given to base 
counterfeits, and their baseness in shameful desecration is imputed to 
the holy and unknown reality ; the pure, the heavenly and Gup-like 
essence, which by its ever upward tendency cannot be confined in 
low and earthy regions : 


‘Love! it is the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a poet’s dream !’ 


Yes, divine, pure and interior love! Abused, chased, tortured, 
murdered, banished as it is, still it finds a refuge; here, even on earth, 
where Gop has sent it on an embassy of mercy, and where its mis- 
sion is to save, regenerate and disenthral mankind from its sordid 
selfishness and elevate it to its source, the Godhead. 

O, what is it? and where is the heart sufficiently pure and gar- 
nished to offer it a fitting abode !—what nature so generous and 
noble as may entertain it? But it never lives with one; it cannot 
be isolated, it cannot exist in singularity. Its perfect nature forms a 
perfect whole by uniting the ¢wo essential components of a perfectly 
formed soul ; a human soul in its wholeness, and which cannot deve- 
lope itself from an incomplete half; these desolate and self-destroy- 
ing halves that fill the world, dwindling and pining to their utter ex- 
tinction. These vital sparks, covered with ashes and yielding no 
warmth, and finding no oxygenic air to perpetuate life ; these poor 
dying embers, when disinterred by love and brought into its cherish- 
ing, nurturing atmosphere, find at last a wondrous chemical affinity ; 
their sole and lonely form is lost in a new development. This pro- 
ceeds not from the action of either, but from providential approach, 
nearness, proximity, when likes rush to likes, attracted each equally 
by the other. No assiduous labor, no exercise of influence or men- 
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tal power or generous interest can affect this, except artificially, and 
in a better and more assimilating imitation than is usual upon this ter- 
rene sphere. Nothing can effect this but an innate attraction, consist- 
ing of purity, honor and love to Gop. Few are found capable, few 
have retained their soul’s virginity; few have kept unwaveringly the 
countenance heavenward, few are uncontaminated with worldly loves 
and tainted desires; and these, in whatever state or degree found, 
have attached to them so much alloy, that however noble the original 
metal, they are not able in every part and particle to form an unitary 
fusion. Discordant elements, unharmonizing tones, opposing electri- 
cities, war against the entire oneness at which love aims, and in which 
alone, however near these other compositions may approach, i can 
exist. 

Let him therefore who murmuringly uprears his head against 
Providence, saying, ‘ Why do I not love? why am I not loved ?’ 
look into the mirror of truth, and see his soul wedded to gain, or 
fame, or self-worship, or animal debasement, and find the question 
answered a thousand-fold. Such a one love! It is an abnegation of 
truth; a denial of God ! 

I know not but there may be some purifying and regenerating 
process, given by our Farmer to renew and recreate the soiled and 
deflowered soul; otherwise there is no hope for the spirit, however 
angelic in its original nature, who has dappled his wings in some im- 
pure fountain, and drank from its turgid waters. 

Let the conscious fallen ask not gifts of which he cannot know or 
appreciate the value, and which he has no power to preserve in pris- 
tine brightness. Let him pray in devout resignation, and cleanse his 
thoughts, and purify his love-palace from the webs of demon spiders 
and the slime of bestial inmates. Let him patiently and untiringly 
elevate his mental vision till the celestial attributes of divinity dawn 
one by one upon him, and as he tearfully, adoringly and uncomplain- 
ingly learns to see, he will open an avenue to his pining soul, and may- 
hap, in time, peace will come, virtue will come, love—yes, lore itself 
will come and take up its abode in the temple of Gop, the human 
heart. 

But to the question: What is love? It is nothing vulgar, or pro- 
fane, or sacrilegious, or common. It has no affinity to the refine- 
ment of courts or the position of rank. It consorts not with fame 
or obscurity, or rank or lowliness, or repute or disgrace, or poverty 
or riches, or health or sickness, or genius or idiocy, or talent or dul- 
ness, or ignorance or education; all these accidents affect it not, but 
in the intrinsic nature of Gop’s image lies the secret. It lives alone 
with innocency, honor, virtue, truth and holiness; soul purity. It is 
not fearing, distrusting, wavering, changing, questioning, alternating. 
No; it is ardent in hope, strong in faith, never doubting, never turn- 
ing, never questioning ; true as the needle to the pole; not cruel, 
with deceitful wiles and experiments; candid and transparent as 
crystal; never tampering with another’s pain; tender and self-sacri- 
ficing to martyrdom ; foreseeing the unexpressed thought, feeling the 
yet unformed wish, supplying the even unconscious desire. Not an 
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unequal balance, but more equal than the scale of justice ; never in- 
debted and bankrupt, but ever ready to exhibit the most exact proof- 
sheets ; never exacting, for there is nothing to require ; never com- 
plaining, for it cannot see cause, and no cause could exist; never 
questioning its own existence. Is it not eternal and immortal? From 
heaven it came, and heavenward it tends. No souls are so sure of 
future elevation as those that have loved, not misused the beatific 
visitant. Easily clouded and banished by the thought of falsehood 
or dishonor, it adheres to the unfortunate, though suffering pain, im- 
prisonment, grief and death. Sin and corruption are its deadly 
prisons. 

Where is there a spirit so pure as may aspire to it? Where is 
there a soul so firm as can be true to it? so devout as to be grateful 
for it? so honorable as not to betray it? so unselfish, so tender, so 
immaculate ? LAURA. 


LINES T O anmeneemaaeay 


‘ Brine (saith the Hindoo wife,) the flame, 
And pile the crackling fagots high; 
In joy or grief, in pride or shame, 
For thee I’ve lived — for thee I'll die ; 
In streams of fire my soul shall be 
Upborne to thee!’ 


So round my heart consuming love 
The funereal pyre uprears, 
I 
Onward the rolling moments move, 
And Dearu, the Merciful, appears ; 
But oh the bitter pang! to be 
Removed from thee! 


Yet, could my heart again be still, 
‘Though ’t were the grave that held my mould, 
I’d seek that shadowed mystery, 
The silent chamber dark and cold; 
Yet life, dear life ! would priceless be, 
If shared with thee! 


But now the flowers to ashes turn, 
The wine to blood — oh, ghastly sight! 
The goblets to funerea! urns 
And faintly burns yon spectral light, 
Where waving phantoms beckon me 
Away from thee! 


Come to the house! methinks ’t is still, 
Sombre and low, and chill and wet ; 
With earth-worms wreathing o’er the sill, 

Earthy and mouldy smelleth it; 


*T is mine ! my mansion, reared for me 
By thee! by thee! — 
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Che Equvptian Letters. 


HAMAD EL HAJSI UIEFT STORETAR OF THE CKADEZE AT DAIRO, 


On a former occasion I remarked to you, dear Ahhmad, that the 
people of this country are extremely fond of titles; a nearer view 
brings me to the conclusion that they are equally, if not more, fond of 
honors which yield more substantial advantage. Within the short 
period I have been among them, I have observed a greater desire for 
the distinction and emoluments which office brings, than is compatible 
with their professions of disregard of private benefit. They are con- 
tinually vaunting their disinterestedness, talk loud or write with earn- 
estness of their patriotism, and contrast the servile disposition of those 
who live under monarchies, with the personal independence maintained 
by those who like themselves have the happiness of being free citi- 
zens of a republic. 

In the face of these turgid phrases you would be astonished to 
find how low some of these fierce republicans will descend to court 
the favor of their rulers, and how many arts they will practise to ob- 
tain distinction or acquire offices to which are attached more solid 
benefits than the mere pleasure of serving their country. To hear 
them talk you would imagine the country was on the decline, that 
they and their party only had the power to keep it from sinking deeper, 
and that they made a sacrifice of their personal ease solely for the 
purpose of promoting the public weal. Yet behold their actions ; 
they seize every occasion to further their personal interest, praise 
those they dislike, if by so doing they can secure an influence to be 
used in their favor, and abuse without compassion, those whom they 
they think stand in the way of their own advancement. They compass 
land and sea to obtain the suffrages of the people at large, and to those 
who have the power of bestowing the post they covet, they are lavish 
of flattery and as obsequious as any courtier of monarchy, or any 
English titled personage during his canvass. But what is worse than 
all these tricks, is the intoler ably coarse and vulgar abuse which com- 
petitors for office heap upon each other. There is hardly a word in 
the language seemingly strong enough to convey the bitterness of their 
feelings. The common terms of the bar-room and the brothel are 
used by men who are educated, and who profess to be gentlemen ; 
each applies to the other the epithets of liar, traitor and thief; hear- 
say testimony, family secrets, private transactions, even bodily infirmi- 
ties, all are ‘brought forth to overwhelm an opponent; not that the 
party accusing has proof of these crimes or failings, but merely be- 
cause the other stands in his way, and he believes the best method of 
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removing ‘ne from competition is to onal his siemmaiene: It is pain- 
ful to be an eye witness of the practice of these arts by those who 
are among one’s own associates. Yet it is not confined to one class 
more than to another ; the high, low, rich and poor are embued with 
the same party spirit on occasions when they wish to accomplish a 
political object. The first step toward its attainment is to vilify all 
those who stand in the way or who are striving to attain the same end. 

It is natural that you should inquire what place or office applicants 
obtain by the use of these means; whether they are lucrative and 
permanent. Neither. They are not lucrative, for there is hardly one 
in the gift of government that yields much more than a support, 
many in which economy is necessary to secure a livelihood, and a few 
in which the holders become poorer the longer they retain them. 
And as for permanency, there is no country in the world, not even 
Turkey, where the tenure of office depends upon the caprice of a 
master, wherein the retaining of an office is more uncertain. 

In the first place all offices (with very few exceptions) are given for 
a limited time only, with a privilege of renewal it is true, but subject 
to withdrawal in the interval, if the incumbent fails in the perform- 
ance of his duties, if another person has influence enough to obtain 
his removal and be put in his place, or if the occupant should happen 
not to be of the same side in politics as the appointing power. This 
difference of opinion is sure to come about within a short period, for 
as the rulers are chosen by the people for short terms and solely be- 
cause they happen to accord with the views of the party dominant for 
the time, it follows of course that changes of the heads of government 
are frequent, and that when these occur a revolution is produced 
among office-holders. 

If a person be not dismissed within the term of his appointed stay 
in office, he is pretty sure to be removed whenever a new election is 
decided, so that he has small chance of retaining-his place long ; thus 
a man with a large family dependent solely on his salary is suddenly 
thrust from his customary habits and is forced at short notice to study 
horticulture, a calling for which he may have no taste. It is however 
the usual resource for cast off public servants, it being believed by 
many, that the planting of cabbages affords great relief ‘to the mind. 

Sometimes an office-holder retains his place under the new govern- 
ment because his office may be of too low a grade to be coveted by 
new aspirants, who set a high value on their own merit; sometimes 
the appointing power cannot reconcile the conflicting claims of its 
own partizans, and must wait till one or the other yields his preten- 
sions, sometimes the present occupant is taken with what is called a 
conviction fit, finds that his previous ideas of men and measures were 
erroneous, and all at once wakes up as froma trance, with a discovery 
that he actually thinks on politics just as the rulers do. 


He may 


chance to retain his office if the first two circumstances occur, but is 
almost sure to keep it if conviction flash upon his mind at the right 
moment. Indeed this last new thought is often a means of procuring 


5 
him another and better appointment than he had before. 
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My friend in the white cravat, who is a close observer, gives me the 
following account of the workings of the conviction process. 

A worthy man under a strong persuasion that the critical state of 
the nation requires his personal exertions to raise and promote its 
welfare, in a burst of patriotism makes a great bustle in his village, 
talks loud in the streets and harangues in the bar-rooms, boldly assert- 
ing that if such a great man, we will suppose Andrew, be not speedily 
put at the head of affairs, ruin must ensue and the people be tram- 
pled upon by aristocrats, a race of monsters known to lurk about 
secretly, though no indiy sdlen al ever has as yet, seenthem. The advice 
of the little man is heeded, Andrew is elected, the country is saved 
and he who has been a means of producing so much good, from the 
purest motives, is made post-master of his village. By this appoint- 
ment he enjoys the privilege of having his own correspondence 
franked, is addressed by the title of Esquire, beside receiving in 
emoluments about enough to furnish him with a good suit of clothes 
a year. 

This is the first paroxysm, with the effect, of this singular action 
of the mind. It is called, in scientific language, ‘the idiosyncrasy of 
politics ;’ which means, a tendency or fixed disposition of an indivi- 
dual to be the exclusive savior of his country. After the calm which 
always succeeds a spasm, our patriot perceives a faltering motion in 
the government, with a symptom that the nation is on the decline and 
that farther exertion is necessary on his part to place public affairs 
upon a steady footing. He is tired of his little post-office, pants to 
serve his country in a higher sphe re, and feels convinced that Andrew, 
great as he may be as a w arrior, is not fully capable of carrying the 
country through its perils ; where upon he rings the praises of ano- 
ther citizen, (we will suppose him to be called Martin,) partly for 
his enlarged views of government, yet more especially for his great 
skill as a financier. The choice is a happy one; Martin is elevated 
in place of Andrew, the country is kept from falling, and farther to 
secure it from any unforeseen catastrophe, our little post-master is 
made a towering Indian-agent. In this new station a wide field of 
usefulness is opened to him. While he keeps an eye on the move- 
ment of the whole system, he is watchful of the motion of the lesser 
parts. By his post he is placed in contact with the original proprie- 
tors of the soil, and by this position gains a commanding influence 
over whatever relates to these ignorant and troublesome claimants, 
who have always been hard to please. His talents are exercised in 
preventing an open rupture, whereby the country might be involved 
in expensive operatians, and in persuading the aborigines that civili- 
zation has succeeded savage life, that those who have most know- 
ledge should of right possess most Jand, and that they themselves will 
be much happier by breaking up all old associations, all local ties, all 
settled affections, and go a ‘thousand miles off, there to begin life 
anew in wild sechine known only to a few hunters or interested 
traders. 

The skill with which our patriot manages these complicated affairs 
is asure proof of his natural abilities, of his ardent love of country, 


-_ 
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and his aug to fill a blades guie of lien His fixed emolu- 
ments are considerable, w hich are increased by a variety of fanciful 
ways peculiar to men of tact who, like our hero, labor hard for the 
benefit of others, and in consequence he begins to look at something 
a little higher than he did before. If his qualifications are not pro- 
perly noticed by the ruling powers, the country suffers by this neglect. 
It begins to be seen that the foreign policy is not conducted with 
vigor, internal affairs are in confusion, too much weight is allowed to 
party influence, but above all, the finances fall into disorder. It is 
evident that a change must be made, and that speedily. It is impos- 
sible that an Indian-agent can take a comprehensive view of the ma- 
chinery of government, or in his isolated position have the power to 
apply a speedy remedy to these evils, so as to keep the country from 
utterly sinking. A gentleman who passes the most of his time at his 
country residence at the Council Bluffs, or on the banks of the Yellow- 
stone, is too far removed from the scene of politics to direct the move- 
ment of parties; and as disorders multiply for want of timely inter- 
ference, our exclusive patriot comes to the conclusion that to raise 
up the nation from its declining state he must himself be elevated to 
a higher grade of office. It is apparent that the old materials are 
worn out; of course new implements must be obtained to set the 
wheels of government in motion. He turns his back upon Martin, 
and brings to light a new workman called John; fully convinced 
that he alone i is the one destined to accomplish the desired end. All 
his energies are now devoted to raise up this new idol of the third 
conviction, who, to give an earnest of his discernment and to keep 
the country in an elevated position, seizes the first moment of his in- 
stallation into authority to make our patriot one of the secretaries. 
Now the country prospers. Our hero is in a situation to give direct 
aid in the conducting of public affairs. Aristocrat hunts are once 
more in vogue; those who are less quick in their convictions than 
our raised-up man are turned adrift, while others who are clear- 
sighted enough to see the benefit the country will derive from sup- 
porting John are put into their places. In short, the country flou- 
rishes, and our patriot waits calmly till some new emergency shall 
disturb his quiet, some new call be made upon his disinterested zeal. 
At last it comes, and he who has so long been devoted to the public 
weal, who has made so many sacrifices of personal ease, again steps 
forth, ready to act either as secretary or servant, minister or martyr, 
according as the exigencies of the State shall demand new efforts to 
sustain its power or avert its fate. 
John proves on trial not to be the man he was ‘ cracked up’ to be; 
shows waywardness of disposition, caprice in his selection of men to 
fill offices, in a few cases makes notable mistakes, (we are all fallible 


creatures,) and above all, is much too slow in admitting the claims of 


our patriot to the highest favors. What distresses much our hero is 
the gross mismanagement of the foreign policy of the government 


and the feeble men employed to conduct foreign negotiations; a 


remedy must be applied speedily, to begin which a new ruler must 


be elected. A fresh conviction flashes on the mind, and a new per- 
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son is sought; not among the populous portion of the land, where 
knowledge is ‘most diffused, but one from the back-settlements, un- 
sophisticated, little known, yet who has intuitive knowledge of the 
art of governing, and who, i it is believed, has a lively sense of others’ 
merit, beside being quick to reward them. One is found, (whom we 
will suppose to be called James,) and he soon gives weilenen of 
ability. The territorial bounds of the nation are greatly enlarged, 
the hunt for aristocrats is renewed with vigor, and a new animal is 
discovered, called a tariff, which is caught ‘end worried frequently to 
keep the people amused. At the same time, that foreign affairs may 
be in good hands, our hero of four convictions is prevailed upon to 
accept the appointment of ambassador and minister plenipote ntiary 
near a foreign court, to which he goes solely with a view to promote 
the interest ‘of his beloved country. All these manceuvres constitute 
what is called ‘the conviction pr ocess.’ 

Men in America are not contented with horse-tails, as with us, 
with ivory balls, as in China, or with pieces of ribbon, as in Europe. 
They demand for their services something more substantial; and 
however insignificant may be emoluments of offices, they deem it 
more patriotic to accept whatever distinction they bestow than to be 
rewarded by the gaudy honors the subjects of a monarch are proud 
to receive. A crown of laurel has no charms, an oration is too fee- 
ble a testimony of merit, and the offer of a marble statue fails to 
awaken gratitude or love of country. 

Born, as | was, under a despotic government, these things would 
not surprise me in the East; but in republics, which I have been 
taught to view as models of disinterestedness, I own my faith in his- 
tory is shaken. Here, too, among a people who in an especial man- 
ner have been held up to me as being the fulfilment of all my hopes, 
to see these derelictions from high, honorable sentiments, makes me 
mourn over the wayward course of mankind and the want of virtue 
in my species. 

It was once thought that the love of glory might be measured by 
the liberty enjoyed by a people ; but here are a people free as air, 
yet slaves to the lowest passions. Rome and Athens, in their palmy 
days, saw the defenders of the State contented with the mere honor 
of serving, and a sprig of oak or laurel was recompense enough for 
the fatigues and perils of a campaign. 

Is it history, or merely romance we have been reading, O! Ahh- 
mad, from which we acquired such exalted notions of ‘republics ? 
Is it true that citizens in ancient times were simple in their habits, 
moderate in their desires, while they were strenuous for the glory of 
their country, willing to serve the State in the lowest as well as in 
the highest station, so long as they could be a means of assuring its 
internal welfare, of maintaining its honor, or extending its fame 1 
Are they fables, all that we read of the severe simplicity of Lycur- 
gus, the self-devotion of Regulus, the modesty of Cincinnatus, the 
stern justness of Aristides, the considerate valor of Epaminondas ? 
Is it that virtue is confined to Pagans, who have only the light of 
nature to guide them, while boastful Christians, who assume to be 
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led by a star fi om heaven, allow themselves to te oldies be se fish 
passions, become willing victims to sordid desires, and practise base 
arts to gratify personal ambition? Alas! for the race that improves 


by arts, science and philosophy, yet retrogrades in public virtue ! 


New-York, eighth day of the Moon 
Suphar: Hegira 1260. 5 


Better Thirty-first, 


BRO i & 8AM 


Ir may be a question to what degree the fine arts are conducive 
to the happiness of mankind ; but it is no longer doubtful that the 
mechanic arts are best calculated to improve the condition of large 
communities in a new country like this. It should be kept in view 
that the mechanic arts are not in latter times ranked as the occupa- 
tion of servile labor only, but include many branches of science 
which formerly were little known, or if known, not brought into prac- 
tical use. The dyer can no longer be distinguished in his profession 
without a knowledge of chemistry ; ; and hydraulics, with the higher 
branches of mathematics, must be thoroughly known by him ‘who 
would construct a steam-engine, a mill-dam, or a canal. The misery 
that exists in England among the operatives of the manufactories 
forms no just ground of objection against the system itself. The 
evil there mainly arises from over- -production, over-population, and a 
system of high taxation, which, by bearing hard upon the capitalist, 
obliges him to reduce the price of wages that he may obtain a rea- 
sonable return for his outlay. It is not, however, with the profit or 
loss on manufacturing capital that 1 occupy myself at present, but 
my remarks are made for the purpose of showing how much more 
the condition of mankind is improved by the use and diffusion of the 
knowledge of mechanical inventions than by the arts of taste or that 
which goes chiefly to the embellishment of the mind, or which tends 
to the ornamental part of life. I do not mean to assert that objects 
of taste, with the accessory aids that go to humanize and refine, 
should be banished or repressed ; I mean merely to say, that in a 
new country —indeed, in every country—they should be secondary 
to the labor or skill requisite to furnish the means of living, and in 
addition, such an amount of luxuries as those who labor may after- 
ward desire. No country can ever become renowned without culti- 
vating the fine arts as one of the elements of fame; but they must 
be preceded by the rough work which constitutes the solid founda- 
tion on which the masses are to rest for comfort and contentment, 
Neither do I believe, as was once thought, that devotion to the fine 
arts renders a nation effeminate. The Athenians carried their skill 
to the greatest perfection when they conquered the Persians, and the 
modern kingdoms of England and France have shown no deficiency 
of valor or energy, although these arts are constantly under the fos- 
tering care of government and individuals. 


It is pr obable that greater attention on the part of the ancients to 
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mechanic arts would have longer preserved the nations from decay. 
They, with agriculture, are essentially promoters of peace, and by 
taking from ambitious men the desire of conquest, or by turning their 
ambition to peaceful occupations, foreign barbarians would have been 
deprived of the pretext of retaliation for the invasions which over- 
powered them, and very probably been imitators of inventions that 
would have reclaimed them from their barbarous state. But the me- 
chanic arts, and even agriculture, were left to the labor of slaves. 
During many centuries after the fall of the Roman empire, agricul- 
ture was practised only for immediate subsistence, and this by the 
lower classes, the rich thinking the employment beneath them. There 
were only two classes of men: those engaged in servile labor, and 
those who bore arms. It was not till about the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era that manufacturing interests were engrafted into 
English policy, and from that period the wealth of the nation sensi- 
bly increased, and the condition of the people materially improved. 
So soon as agriculture became reputable and the arts which are favor- 
able to the development of human skill and tend to the promotion of 
comfort were exercised, the love of war diminished, and a new step 
was taken in advance toward general civilization. It was then that 
rulers began to perceive that they must do something for the people 
whom they had neglected only so far as they could be used to wring 
from them their hard earnings. Domestic habits of peace began to 
prevail, and it was discovered that what had heretofore been followed 
as the sovereign good was but an illusion; and happily for the world, 
this wise reflection still prevails. 

So soon as the laboring classes were raised above their former de- 
graded state, received the rudiments of education however imperfect, 
and were taught that their calling was not a bar to a share in the 
privileges exercised by others of their fellow subjects, from that mo- 
ment the nation’s solid prosperity commenced. 

It was never necessary in this country to follow the same process ; 
the total absence of ranks and especial privileges, beside the equality 
of wealth; had already performed the work which European nations 
had required long ages to believe essential, or could be brought to 
put into practice. Even now it is only partially done, whereas here 
the system works of itself without the enforcement of civil laws. 

After many trials of new schemes of government without success, 
the rulers of the middle ages were driven by necessity to abandon the 
feudal system, to create corporations, beside granting privileges to 
cities, in order to improve the condition of their subjects, and enable 
them better to contribute to bear the burden of the expenses of the 
State. Yet the rulers,and elevated classes long clung to the old trade 
of war; lord and vassal had a charm in the sound which the privi- 
leged orders longed to retam. The waving plume, the neighing steed 
that bears the warrior to battle ; the loud trumpet that proclaims a 
victory or sounds a charge ; the royal banner, all awakened emotions 
that warmed the imagination or fired the blood; all these were too 
delightful to be immediately relinquished. This was called the age of 
chivalry —the days of romance; the only reputable occupation was 
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war, and men’s thoughts were filled with battles, triumphs and sports, 
with devastation of the earth’s fair face. All these bright scenes are 
fled, let the earth rejoice and pray that they may never return! The 
boasted age of chivalry has given place to the menial labors of the 
shuttle and the spinning jenny, by which means the world has become 

lebeian and happier. The Paladins of hich renown have yielded the 
field to the brawny arms of those who wield the axe and the hammer ; 
to those who fell trees, construct rail-roads or propel steam-boats ; 
the faithful champion who perilled his life for a smile from his mis- 
tress, and the dainty knight who dangled in lady’s bower, are cast aside 
to make room for the skilful hands and inventive minds of the Har- 
greaves and Arkwrights, the Watts and Fultons of modern times. 
The sentimental Miss may sigh at the absence of the Elmadoros, the 
Orlandos and the Tanc reds, but the vulear Smiths and Browns who 
form the multitude of the present day, are more substantial beings, 
and are become firmer upholders of the State. 

Many ancient laws and institutions claim reverence for the good 
intended or effected, and the long experience of their value is a sure 
proof of the wisdom of those by whom they were established. But 
mankind are prone to view thines of antiquity with a perverted vision 
that conceals their defects and magnifies their virtues. It is sufficient, 
with certain lovers of by gone ages, that things be old to assure their 
respect, not stopping to consider whether they: are good in themselves 
or worthy the imitation of the moderns, and while dwelling with en- 
thusiasm on many of the noble works the ancients accomplished, they 
forget how many things the ancients had the power to perform, yet 
left undone. 

Rome did nothing for what is termed the people. Her great roads 
were made to connect city with city, or to facilitate the march of ar- 
mies. No villages were formed ‘and cross-roads were unknown. 
Nor were there any of the agreeable monuments which increase the 
charms of Nature, such as clusters of cottages, churches or any of the 
small appendages which give signs of rural contentment. And then 
of the millions that c omposed the Roman empire, one-half were slaves, 
and of those who were free, a small portion only, exercised the rights 
of citizens. Let this be contrasted with the freedom of action of 
modern communities of this land, and the boasted greatness of impe- 
rial Rome sinks beneath the view of the inde »pendent, intelligent race 
that labor in the agricultural or manufacturing districts, or carry on the 
extensive foreign commerce of the country. 

With what delight does the classic student linger round the ruins 
of Athens and Rome, and how many brilliant recollections attach 
themselves to his mind when contemplating these monuments of past 
grandeur. He does not stop to ask for what purpose were these 
structures raised, or he might be told, a few, very few, were erected 
for the worship of the gods ; many, very many more, in honor of 
heroes, emperors and warriors; but no where will he find a memorial 
raised tu commemorate private virtue or an edifice that shall distin- 
guish the abode of the humble. No mark is visible, because none 
ever existed, to show the domestic habits, labors and general condition 
of the lower classes. All the great objects of public works were for 
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defence, to embellish cities or to record military triumphs. Personal 
aggrandizement and individual luxury were ‘thought of before the 
condition of the people was deemed worthy of notice. We find no 
mention of public hospitals, institutions for the infirm or blind, no 
public schools except for individuals of rank; the people were left to 
beg their bread and die, while the rich when infirm or disabled bought 
relief with their wealth and had monuments erected to commemorate 
their names. 

The grandeur of the Romans exhibits itself in emblems of war; 
the true greatness of modern nations in the industry of their people. 
Rome was great by conquests, the moderns are greater by arts of 
peace. The Romans overcame the earth by force of arms ; the 
moderns have learned to control nature by skill. Rome, the mistress 
of the world, has left traces of her power as well as of her oppres- 
sion; the moderns, conductors of the elements, have converted them 
to improve their condition. 

I do not deny, dear Ahhmad, that I am sensibly touched by the de- 
scription of the wonders performed by imperial Rome, of the valor 
of her warriors, the wisdom of her law-givers; no person can read 
her history without becoming highly excited by the great events and 
noble deeds it records ; every school-boy is fired by. the grandeur of 
the ancients, and grown-up men bring them to their memories with 
constant pleasure. As men and nations advance in life and become 
considerate, they view the past with calmness, and contrast the glory 
nations acquired with the comforts their subjects enjoyed. The pride 
and sensitiveness of romance will receive a shock by comparing the 
glories of Rome with the new creations of Pittsburg, and I can forget 
the land of the Cwsars, for mine eyes have beheld the marvels of 
Lowell and Lawrence. 


New-York, 27th day of the 2 
Moon Suphar: Hegira 1260. § 
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Listen! how cheerily, And, from the dewy vale, 
Sweetly, and merrily, Borne on the spicy gale, 
Down in the shade, Comes a low, plaintive wail, 
Warble the birds of spring, Breathing a mournful tale, 
While their wild caroling, ‘'These soon are gone |” 
Rings o’er the glade ; 
And, the loud hum of bees, Flowers and birds of spring, 
In the tall maple trees, Which bloom, and so sweetly sing, 
Floats on the passing breeze, Making the forests ring 
Over the hills, At the first dawn, 
Down through the valleys, where All, all will quickly pass, 
Flowers both rich and rare, Then will their songs, alas ! 
Bloom, and the fragrant air Cease in the lawn. 
Sports o’er the rills. 
Faintly the distant bells, Thus do the friends of earth, 
Sound through the woodland dells, Bloom and decay, 
Soft and more low, Throwing the light of worth 
Till, at the close of day, O’er us to-day, 
Gently they die away, Then, like the violet’s birth, 
Pleasingly slow : Hasten away ! — 


Philadelphia, (Pa.) 
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THE ‘NEW-ENGLANDER’ Quarterly Review: Number Two of Volume Sixth. New-Haven, 

Conn.: A. H. Marrspy. New-York: M. H. NEwMAN AND COMPANY. 

= = = * *-* . . 

His work seems to us to become more spirited, and if we may use the expression, 
without being misunderstood, or trenching upon the ancient and modern prejudice of 
Puritan land, more ‘catholic’ in its spirit, with every succeeding number. We are 
especially struck with an article upon ‘ Religious Toleration’ in the present issue, and 
another on the ‘ Rev. Mr. Beitows’ Views of the Moral Government of Gop,’ which 
certainly do great credit to this periodical. We welcome the Christian liberality, not 
hitherto so common in sectarian New-England, which dictated the following remarks 
by the writer of the first-mentioned article: ‘ Doctrinal tests of goodness must often 
prove imperfect, fallacious, and unjust. You cannot discern a good man by simply 
measuring him with a creed. Goodness dwells in many souls to whom any ‘ thirty- 
nine articles’ are full of incredibilities ; to whom the Calvinistic pentagon is very horri- 
ble, and whom neither your creed ner any creed can contain ; for character does not 
consist wholly or chiefly in a man’s speculative views. It lies deeper than any system 
of opinions. Andif we are to do any justice to men, if we are to estimate one another 
at all rightly in this world, we must bear in mind that goodness is quite.distinguishable 
from systematic orthodoxy, quite compatible with some sorts and degrees of hetero- 
doxy. The love of Gop and of man; the honest heart toward truth and duty; the 
obedient spirit ; in a word, that right-heartedness which all would pronounce pleasing 
to Gop is to be found in men denying, one after another, points that to us seem clear 
and indispensable.’ We find a spirit kindred to this pervading the article upon the 
late Rev. Ropert McCueyne, a Scottish clergyman : 

‘His piety was of the happy kind. He spiritualized all the jubilant passages of the Canticles, 
and made them the expression of his own joyous religion. In this respect he is as perfect a 
model as religious biography furnishes. His devotions were not the offspring of ignorance, 
nor of animal excitement, nor of poetic sensibility, nor of anger aping the manner of righteous 
indignation ; but his soul rejoiced in the Lorp, and joyed in the Gop of his salvation. It may 
be mentioned, in this connection, that his preaching had a strong tendency to make other 
Christians happy. Some ministers, it is to be feared, teach their hearers to be wretched; 
forever harping upon conflicts and trials, as if it were a sin to be happy in this sinful world ; 
as if, forscoth, the heart allied to Gop could and should have but little spiritual enjoyment till 
the glories of heaven blaze around it; as if, again, conflicts and trials did not serve to wean 
the Christian heart from the world, and fix its affections on the only proper object of supreme 
love, and the only source of lasting and unalloyed happiness. It was not so with McCHEyYNr.’ 

There are several other papers of much interest in the ‘ New-Englander,’ to some 
of which we shall hope to refer hereafter. ‘The article on ‘ Putney Perfectionism’ 
and ‘ Ireland, her Sufferings and their Remedy.’ will especially arrest and reward 
public attention. 
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THE NorTH-AMERICAN REviEw for the April Quarter. 


Boston: OT1s, BROADERS AND Com- 
PANY. New-York: C. 8S. FRANCIS AND COMPANY. 


Tue articles in the present number of the ‘ North-American’ are upon the following 
subjects: ‘ The Works of Sir James Macxintosu ;’ ‘ Scumitrz’s History of Rome ; 
‘Lamartine’s History of the Girondists ; ‘ Living Writers of Poland; ‘ Sir Joun 
Barrow’s Autobiography ; ‘ Brownina’s Plays and Poems ;’ ‘ Becker’s Gallus and 
Charicles ; ‘The Past and the Present of the American People ;’ ‘ Boston Public 
Schools ;’ ‘Poems by James Russert Lowe; and ‘ Seicuuarpt’s Expedition in 
Australia.’ In the first paper of the number we find this terse and admirable synopsis 
of the characteristics of the mind of Sir James Mackrytosu: ‘ His intellectual life 
was under the control of the purest philanthropy. We look in vain through his career 
for a trace of selfishness, vanity, jealousy or pride. He envied no man’s laurels, and 
would have been among the foremost to award the crown to his own successful com- 
petitor. He lent the most generous aid and encouragement to those just entering the 
lists. He fostered rising merit by kindly appreciation and no less kindly criticism. 
His advice and assistance in the labors of others were more readily bestowed than 
asked. His correspondence was extensive, with men of the most various pursuits, on 
subjects the most diversified, and always suggestive and fruitful. His social powers 
were peculiarly brilliant and fascinating, and habitually emploved on subjects of the 
highest interest, and involving profound and original thought. Add to all this his uni- 
form advocacy, as a lawyer, a judge, a legislator and a man, of the principles of free- 
dom and humanity against arbitrary prescriptions and venerable wrongs. ‘The bene- 
ficent outgoings of a mind and life like his surpass human calculation.” The review 
of the productions of this excellent man is copious and satisfactory. The article on 
Lamartine’s ‘ History of the Girondists’ opens with some appropriate remarks upon 
the difficulty of writing a history of the circumstances, men and measures of the 
French revolution. ‘There will perhaps be less trouble in writing a history of the last 
one, in which, as then, ‘ we see royalty swept from the loftiest elevation of grandeur 
and pride ;’ and it may be, liberty rising from the ruins of a monarchy, beaming for a 
time with all that is hopeful and beautiful in humanity, but presently to disappear with 
all its glory. Let us however hope for the best and be not unprepared for the worst. 
Of one fault of Lamarrine’s style the reviewer says with justice : 

‘THE reigning fashion encumbers literature with an overshadowing but very superficial 
growth of irrelevant conceits, which obscure much that deserves a better fate than to be hid- 
den and lost. In the days of the schoolmen there was not a greater proclivity to indulge in 
certain mystic combinations of terms, which then, as well as now, men were deluded enough 
to call philosophy. What is really no more than a play upon abstract and general terms is 
thought to give an air of profoundness to style, and admits a writer to the favor and privileges 
of a select circle of mutual admirers. To obtain the fame of a philosopher or a profound 
thinker little more is needed than to become familiar, adept, and flippant in the use of a limited 
number of expressions applied on all occasions and to all topics alike. Such peculiarities are 
to be thrown aside, as he advances, by a sensible reader, and utterly disregarded as an unfor- 
tunate superfluity and incumbrance, with which the writer has diluted his pages, and interrup- 
ted the current, and darkened the import of his narrative, his reasoning, or his reflections. 
Our author belongs to this school of writers, and, mistaking the nature of abstract terms, is 
much inclined to strain after singular collocations of them, and often appears to imagine that 
he has said something very deep and very bright, because, in this talismanic use of particular 
words and phrases, he has arranged them in strange and bold juxtaposition.’ 

This boy’s-play however is deemed ihe only blemish in the eloquent and attractive 
volumes under review. The paper upon ‘The Living Writers of Poland’ will have 
less interest for our readers after the perusal, not many months since, in these pages, 
of the able articles on ‘ The Modern Literature of Poland.’ The review of Brown- 
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1nG’s plays and poems, upon which due praise is bestowed, is introduced by some judi- 
cious remarks upon critics and criticism. A work is not measured by any absolute 
standard of excellence, but by the opinion of one man, and he perhaps no competent 
judge. ‘It has been taken for granted that the critic as well as the poet is born. 
And indeed, although man is said to be the only animal which comes into the world 
entirely helpless, it would seem that an exception might be made in favor of the critic. 
He is often fully as competent to his task on the day of his birth as at any other pe- 
riod during his life ; we might even say fitter.’ Our readers have seen exposed in 
this Magazine more than one critic not unworthy of this ‘ presentment.’ We com- 
mend the paper upon ‘ The Past and the Present of the American People’ to all those 
who, in the language of the reviewer, ‘ have come to entertain very desponding views 
respecting the condition and prospects of the American people ; who say that it is all 
over with the republic, that our country is too large for union, too sordid for patriotism, 
and too democratic for liberty ; and that our doom is sealed, and we are fast hastening 
toruin.’ The reviewer takes issue upon these croakings, and discusses the matters they 
involve in a manner at once searching and convincing. Of the paper on the ‘ Public 
School System of Boston,’ and that on Lowe's poems, the last, especially, written 
with great liveliness and spirit, we may ‘ by parcels something’ have to say hereafter- 
At present, as touching the present number of the venerable ‘ North-American,’ as 
the lawyer-phrase is, ‘ we rest.’ 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS: OR THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated 
and arranged for family reading; with explanatory notes, by E. W. Lane, Esq. From the 
second London edition. Illustrated with six hundred wood-cuts by Harvey, and illuminated 
titles by OWEN JonEs. In two volumes. New-York: HarPER AND BROTHERS. 

We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this truly elegant and classic 
edition of these renowned oriental fictions. The appliances of art and the stores of 
eastern erudition are alike here brought into requisition. ‘The embellishments are 
lavishly given, and they include some rare specimens of skill, both of design and 
execution. This new translation possesses another feature of novelty, in the notes 
appended, and the improved accuracy in the rendering, as well as the adaptation of 
the text to family reading, by the omission of all objectionable expressions ; advantages 
derived from the eminent qualifications of Mr. Lane, whose residence at Cairo and 
oriental learning render him singularly competent to the task. ‘The Messrs. Harrer 
have issued this valuable and attractive work in excellent style and at the cheapest 
possible rate ; so that every family may possess such a lasting literary treasure. We 
invite our readers to inspect the first three numbers, just issued, at the low price of 
twenty-five cents each, and leave them to judge for themselves. Referring to the 
beautiful illustrations, a contemporary says: ‘ Fifty volumes of the books of travels 
extant will not convey the instruction concerning the singular and graceful habits of 
the Asiatics that may be found in the reading of these fascinating tales and in the 
correct and beautiful engravings. ‘The dress, the furniture, the architecture and the 
characteristics of rank and religion, are painted with so much truth and energy, that 
this edition will be valued by the accomplished scholar as a precious gallery of orien- 
tal pictures. From the title-page to the last engraving it is a casket of rare and beau- 
tiful gems; and from the palace to the hut, it lays bare all that is interesting to know 
of the followers of Mouammep.’ 
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CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. Edited by Wiit1aM 
CHAMBERS, joint-editor of ‘CHamBErs’ ‘Edinburgh Journal.’ Boston: Goutp, KENDALL 
AND LINCOLN. New-York: BERFoRD aNnD Company, Astor-House. 


LirtLe need be added to the practical commendation which has been bestowed 
upon this various and interesting work by the public. ‘The average impression of each 
sheet of the ‘ Miscellany’ has been one hundred and fifteen thousand, while some have 
reached as high as two hundred thousand, As late as last November, eighteen mil- 
lions of its sheets had been printed andsold! At that time, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been paid for the paper, fifty-five thousand for printing, eighty 
thousand for binding, seven thousand to authors for writing, and twenty-five hundred 
dollars for wood-engravings. ‘These are interesting statistics in an interesting depart- 
ment of popular literature, and show an appreciation by the public of a vast quantity 
of various matter, made acceptable by its quality and accessible by its cheapness to 
readers of every class and condition of life. In the number before us, the seventeenth, 
we find an historical sketch of La Tupe, who through the influence of Madame de 
Pompapour with Louis the Fifteenth, suffered an imprisonment which in its horrors and 
adventures is only equalled by that of Baron Trenck. We transcribe the narrative 
of his escape from the Bastile, in company with a fellow-prisoner named D’ ALEGRE 
who had also incurred the displeasure of the infamous Marchioness: 


‘To any one, who has the slightest idea of the situation of the Bastile—its enclosures, its 
lofty towers, and the incredible precautions with which despotism had surrounded it — the bare 
thought of escape from it could only appear the result of insanity. I was nevertheless quite 
sane when it first occurred to me ; and it may perhaps be allowed that it required no common 
soul, and a pretty strong head, to conceive, mature, and execute such a design. 

‘It was out of the question to dream for a moment of escaping across the threshold of the 
Bastile: the air was consequently our sole resource. We had in our room a chimney, which 
rose to the height of the topmost tower in the building; but, like all others in the prison, it was 
full of tiers of bars and gratings, which in some places hardly left room even for the passage 
of the smoke. Granting we could reach its summit, there would remain beneath us a couple 
of hundred feet of sheer descent, with a deep fosse at the bottom of it, from which rose an ex- 
cessively high wall it would be indispensable to our — to scale. Now, we were alone, with- 
out tools, without materials, watched every hour of the day and night by spies, and surrounded 
by sentries, with whom the fortress seemed actually encompassed. 

‘ All these difficulties and dangers, while they appalled and discouraged my comrade, had an 

opposite effect upon me. But his apathy threw on me alone the burden of devising the scheme 
forstalling its thousand frightful obstacles, and tinding means to overcome them. There was 
first the chimney to climb, in spite of its many bars and gratings. Then to drop trom the tower 
to the ditch required a rope-ladder at least two hundred feet long, and a second one of wood 
was necessary to scale the wall; and granting that I could procure materials, | had to conceal 
these bulky requisites from every eye, to work without noise, and to deceive for months together 
the most incessant vigilance. What do I say ?— to foresee and meet a host of obstacles and 
impediments springing up afresh from day to day to the execution of the boldest plan per- 
haps which imagination could conceive, or human industry achieve. This, reader, was what 
I accomplished ! 
' ‘The first object of solicitude was to find a hiding-place for our tools and materials, suppos- 
ing we had the ingenuity to procure any. By dint of reflection I hiton a lucky thought. Hav- 
ing inhabited, at different times, various rooms in the Bastile, I generally heard equally well any 
noises made by those beneath me and those overhead. Now, though aware from other circum- 
stances that, in my present domicile, there was some one in the room below mine, I could never 
hear him move; and on calculation, it occurred to me that there must probably be a double 
flooring, with some interval between. , 

‘The plan I fell on to ascertain this was as follows. The permission to attend mass, in a chapel 
containing four little closets, where the prisoners could neither see nor be seen by the priest, 
was arare privilege in the Bastile,and had been granted by M. Berryer to D’ Alégre, myself, and 
the inhabitant of the room below ours. In returning from the chapel,! instructed D’Alégre 
to draw out with his handkerchief, and suffer to roll down the steps, some little article from his 
pocket; and while he sent the turnkey to recover it,I should have a moment's opportunity for 
a hasty glance into the room No. 3. It sufficed to show me that its height did not exceed ten 
feet; and on reckoning up thirty-two steps, each about half a foot high, from its threshold to 
ours, I became convinced that there must be, between our floor and its ceiling, a vacant space 
of about five feet in depth. No sooner were our bolts drawn on ua, than I took D’Alégre round 
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the neck, and embraced him in all the intoxication of hope and confidence. ‘Courage and pa- 
tience, my friend,’ | exclaimed, ‘and we are saved ; for we can now conceal our materials!’ 


‘We had a camp fable, supported on two iron clamps, which we sharpened to an edge on the 
stones of the hearth. Out of the steel of a tinder-box we fashioned, ina couple of hours, a very 
tolerable knife, with which we made handles to our clamps, the chief use of which would be 
to extract the iron bars from the chimney. At eight, when the last inspection for the day was 
over, we raised by their means a square of the tiled floor, and dug away so manfully at the sup- 
port on which it rested, that in six hours we had ascertained the truth of my conjecture, and 
found a hollow of about four feet between the two storys. We then replaced the square, 
which had no appearance of ever having been moved. 

‘We now set to work to unrip the sewing of two shirts, which we unravelled, thread by thread 
by thread, tying them one by one as we proceeded, and winding them, first on so many little 
balls, and afterward on two large ones. Each of these had fifty strands, sixty teet long; which, 
when twisted, gave us a rope of about fifty-five feet, with which we made a twenty-feet ladder, 
intended to enable us to climb up to tear down the gratings of the chimney. 

‘This proved the most troublesome and painful job ot all, and cost us six months of a labor 
at which [ stillshudder. The bars were fixed in an extremely hard cement, which we had no 
way of softening but by squirting water from our mouths into the holes we had previously 
bored ; and well were we pleased when, in a night, we had got through an eighth of an inch of 
this cement. We could only work at it in the most constrained positions imaginable, which we 
never could endure above an hour; and we never came down from it but with bloody hands. 
Then, as soon as we had got out one iron bar, it had to be carefully replaced in its socket, so 
that, in the inspection to which we were every moment liable, nothing might betray us. 

‘ At the end of six months of this cruel operation. we set about the wooden ladder, which we 
should need to get up from the ditch to the parapet, and from the parapet into the governor’s 
garden, and which required to be from twenty to twenty-five feet long. We devoted to it the 
wood allowed for our fire, which was in billets of from eighteen to twenty inches. But there 
were parts of this job for which a saw was indispensable, and I manufactured one out of an 
iron candlestick with the remainder of the steel out of which I had obtained my knife. With 
these tools we pared down our billets to the requisite thickness, made mortises and tenons to 
fasten our steps, twenty in number, into the single rail of our ladder, which was itself three 
inches thick, so that each step projected six inches on either side of it. Every separate part 
of the ladder had a twine to fasten it into its place, so that we could easily put it together during 
the night; and as fast as we completed one portion, we secreted it carefully between the floors. 

‘There was one danger always to be guarded against. Independent of the visits at all hours 
to which, during the day, we were subject, the turnkeys, all privileged spies, made a point of 
listening to the prisoners’ discourse, every word of which was reported, as | had myself cruelly 
experienced. Now, in addition to working only at night, and carefully avoiding to leave any 
trace of our labors— where a fragment of lime or grain of saw-dust would have sufficed to 
ruin us— it was necessary to deceive the ears of our spies also, We could not avoid talking 
between ourselves of what engrossed our minds, so we invented a dictionary, the strange out- 
landish words of which were sure to puzzle our watchful guardians, and put them on a wrong 
scent. 

‘The saw we dubbed ‘ Favorus,’ the plane ‘ Anubis,’ the knife ‘Tubal Cain;’ our secret re- 
pository we named ‘Polyphemus,’ from the cave of that famous Cyclops; and the ladder 
‘ Jacob,’ in allusion to that of the patriarch in Holy Writ; our chief use of which jargon was, 
that if a visitor came upon us suddenly, and one of us perceived any article to be lying about, 
he had only to say ‘Jacob,’ ‘ Anubis,’ or ‘ Favorus,’ as the case might be, and the other would 
throw his handkerchief oyer or otherwise secrete it. By means of this unfaltering vigilance 
we were fortunately enabied to outwit all our Arguses. 

‘These preliminary operations over, we occupied ourselves with the great ladder, which re- 
quired to be at least one hundred and eighty feetlong. For this purpose we unravelled every 
thing we could possibly spare — shirts, towels, stockings, drawers, and handkerchiefs, all that 
could furnish us with either thread or silk. Every ball we wound we consigned to Polyphemus ; 
and when at length we had enough, we devoted a night to plaiting our rope ; and I would defy 
the ablest rope-maker to twist a better. 

‘Round the top of our tower there was a coping, which projected three or four feet, and 
which would necessarily cause our ladder to float and sway hither and thither during the de- 
scent in amanner sufficient to turn the steadiest head in the world. To obviate this, and save 
ourselves from being dashed to pieces, we made another rope 360 feet long, to run in a sort of 
pulley and steady the first ; also several] others of various lengths, to secure our ladder to a can- 
non, or for unforeseen emergencies. 

‘We next made 208 cross-bars for our two ladders; and to guard against the noise these 
wooden steps might make in rubbing against the wall, we muffled them all in cases, made out 
of the linings of our dressing-gowns and vests. 

‘Kighteen months of incessant labor were spent in these preparations; but this was not all. 
We had, it is true, provided, means for gaining the top of the tower, and letting ourselves down 
into the fosse, but for ascending from it there were two ways One, before mentioned, was to 
get up on the parapet. and from it to the governor’s garden, and thence down into the tower 
ditch at the Porte St. Antoine ; but then the parapet, which we must cross, was literally bristled 
with sentries. True, we might select a dark rainy night, when they kept within their boxes, 
and so possibly escape them. Butit might suddenly clear up after we had embarked in our en- 
terprise, and bring them out; beside the hazard ol cesta the inspecting officers of the 


night, eternally going their rounds, and from whose lanterns it was impossible to conceal our- 
selves. 


‘The other alternative increased our difficulties, but involved less of peril. It was to bore a 
passage through the wall separating the ditch of the fortress from that of the Porte St. An 
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toine, the mortar of which, it occurred to me, might be softened, and in some degree decom- 
posed, by its exposure to the frequent overflowings of the Seine. To pierce it required a gim- 
let, to enable us to insert the points of two of our chimney bars, which we determined to carry 
with us. We made one out of an iron bolt of one of our beds, to which we attached a handle 
in the shape of a cross. 

‘The reader who has followed us thus far in our operations, and no doubt entered, in so do- 
ing, in some measure into our feelings, shares doubtless in our anxiety for their result. We 
fixed on the 25th of February, 1756, for our flight, when the river being swelled, there would be 
four feet of water in the two ditches ; on which account I filled a leathern portmanteau with a 
complete change of clothes for each, should we have the good fortune to escape. 

‘No sooner had our dinner been taken away, than we put together our itn ne ladder, 
hiding it under our bed, in hopes that it might lie safe there during any further visits for the day. 
We then put up our wooden ladder in three pieces, and slipped our iron bars for boring the 
wall into their sheaths, to guard against noise. Furnishing ourselves with a bottle of eau de vie, 
to revive and strengthen us during our nine hours’ labor up to the neck in water, we awaited 
the arrival and removal of our supper, and locking up for the night. 

‘I was the first to mount the chimney, and soon forgot a rheumatic pain I labored under in one 
arm, from the acute agony I experienced in both, from having neglected the precautions adopted 
by chimney-sweepers, of guarding their elbows and knees wifh shields of leather. Suffocated 
with dust and soot, and running down with blood both from arms and legs, I reached the top of 
the chimney; and letting down a ball of twine, D’ Alégre fastened to it the rope attached to the 
portmanteau, which I launched to take its fate on the platform below. I drew up by the same 
means the wooden ladder, iron bars, and all our other treasures, concluding with the rope-lad- 
der, which I so managed to secure to the chimney-top, as to assist my companion, and save him 
the pain I had endured in the ascent. This done. I got down from my uneasy position on the 
chimney, and we both stood on the platform of the Bastile ! 

‘Landed there, we made our various arrangements, and began by rolling our rope-ladder into 
a coil, which formed a mass of four feet diameter by one in thickness. We rolled it on to the 
tower called the Tour du Trésor, which appeared to us most favorable for our descent. We 
secured one of the ends of the ladder to a piece of ordnance, and then fastening our pulley, 
passed through it the three-hundred-and-sixty-feet-long rope, which I lashed round my body, 
and which D’Alégre payed out gently as I descended. In spite of pr ae eg I fluttered in 
the air at every motion I made; a sensation which may be judged of by the shudder its very 
idea inspires. I arrived, notwithstanding, without accident in the fosse. 

‘ The first thing D’Alégre did was to hand me down the portmanteau and other things ; and 
having fortunately found a little mound high and dry above the water, I deposited them there. 
Once more it was in my power to aid my companion, by holding on fast to the rope, and so stea- 
dying his descent; which was safely accomplished. And now we could not help both feeling 
regret at the impossibility of carrying with us our ladder, and the other fruits of our ingenuity 
and skill, as rare and precious monuments of human industry when animated by the love of 
freedom. 

‘It did not rain, and we heard a sentry on his walk within a few paces of us; it was therefore 
out of the question to mount the parapet, and escape through the governor’s garden. We there- 
fore fell back on our other plan, and making straight for the wall between the two fosses, set to 
work without delay. Just here, as ill luck would have it, the ditch was small and narrow, and 
consequently the waterin it deeper. Elsewhere we should only have been up to the middle, 
here we had it shoulder-high. There had been a frost a day or two before, so that the water 
was still full of icicles; and yet we had to stayin it for nine eam, exhausted by excessive toil 
and our limbs stiffened with cold. 

‘We had hardly commenced working, when I saw coming, about twelve feet over our heads, 
a patrol, whose light fell directly on the spot where we were. so that we had no other resource, 
either at that time or many others during the night, but to dive overhead till the danger was 

ast. 

x ‘ At length, after nine hours’ labor, and alarms more painful still, we managed, by tearing 
asunder the stones with incredible difficulty, to make, in a four feet and a half wall, an opening 
sufficiently wide to drag ourselves through. We were beginning to give way to our joy when 
we were beset by a peril we had never foreseen, and which very nearly proved fatal. In cross- 
ing the fosse St. Antoine, to gain the open road, as ill-luck would have it, we stumbled on the 
aqueduct in the middle of it, having ten feet water at least above our heads, and two feet of mud, 
which prevented our moving to clear it; for it was only six feet broad. D’Alégre came tumb- 
ling on'me, and all but threw medown. If he had, we should have been both lost, and perished 
inthis slough. But on feeling him take hold, I obliged him to let go by a violent blow with my 
fist; and, by a desperate effort, | wrenched myself out of the mud, and seizing my companion 
by the hair, succeeded in extricating him also. We soon cleared the ditch, and as five o’clock 
struck, were on the high road. 

‘Moved by a simultaneous impulse, we first threw ourselves into each other’s arms in a long 
and close embrace ; then both knelt down to pour out to :op, who had carried us through so 
many perils, our lively gratitude. Such moments may be conceived — to describe them is im- 


possible.’ 

This extract is certainly long, but have we any reader who has found it too long ? 
What ensued ; the consequent arrest of the refugees, their confinement in the prison of 
Vincennes ; their second escape, and the subsequent adventures of De La Tupe; 
must be looked for in the work whose title stands at the head of this notice, and whose 
characteristics we have endeavored to indicate. It is one in which all readers will take 
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an interest, and especially will it be delightful for children, who like the variety, brevity 
and comprehensiveness of the matters whieh make up its contents, and which qualities, 
by the by, it would not be amiss for writers and compilers more frequently to study. 


HAWKSTONE: A SToRY OF AND FOR ENGLAND IN 184-. In two volumes. pp. 681. New- 

York : STANFORD AND SworDs. 

‘ Hawkstone’ made its appearance in England some three years ago, and at once rose 
to great and deserved popularity ; and kindred success seems likely to attend the work 
in this country, the present being the third edition already published. ‘The authorship, 
although unavowed, has been generally appropriated to a distinguished individual, of 
whom the public had heard before in the volames entitled ‘Christian Morals’ and 
‘Christian Politics” Be this is as it may, ‘ Hawkstone’ is a religious novel, of great 
power and sustained interest, which we have read with very great pleasure. It is n’t 
one of that sort of works which Sypney Samira described as ‘ very poor and very pious ;’ 
there are no platitudes of thought or style, which seem to be held by some writers to ‘ dig- 
nify’ religious teachings; as if a man could not be a Christian without being a bore, as well 
to children as to grown people ; on the contrary, we quite agree with an eminent English 
contemporary in affirming, that ‘ the skill with which incident after incident is made to 
sustain the attention, and with which moral and religious truths of the highest moment 
are interwoven without effort or affectation ; the rich variety of thought, and imagery, 
and diction, which affords a continual relief and enjoyment ; the exquisite beauty of its 
descriptions ; the force and grandeur of its tragic incidents ; and the high philosophy 
which breathes in every page, and brings out such a noble moral throughout ; all ap- 
pear to us to place this work on so high an elevation, that we should not find it easy to 
point to any modern work of fiction characterized by so great a combination of excel- 
lences. Some of the scenes appear to us not inferior in power to those of WaLTer 
Scort. The discovery by Marcarer of Wueexer’s wickedness; the escape of ViL- 
tiers and Benriey from the destruction meditated by Pearce; the attack of the 
mob on the inn, and its defence by Vituiers; the death of Wueeier; the recovery 
of the lost child by Vitxiers, and his repentance ; have been, we think, very rarely 
equalled.’ This praise is fully confirmed by the journals of the Church on this side the 
Atlantic. One among the most prominent of them, the ‘ Gospel Messenger,’ of Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina, remarks: ‘ There are two words in our language the ‘ bans’ of 
whose marriage we would solemnly ‘ forbid.’ ‘ Religious’ and ‘ novel’ are not merely 
paradoxical but directly antagonistical ; and religious novels, and novelties in religion, 
are alike objects to which we always give a wide berth. ‘There is no general rule, 
however, without its exception ; and as the Roman Caro could give character and re- 
spectability to the lowest office in the State, by assuming its duties, so even the religious 
novel may be raised from its deep degradation by the combined energies of a powerful 
intellect, a refined taste, an Anglo-Saxon common sense, a chastened yet glowing ima- 
gination, a keen yet polished irony, a profound yet transparent philosophy, a quiet yet 
ardent love for the Church, and a calm yet devoted piety. All these have united to 
give character to ‘ Hawkstone.’ ‘The American publishers have performed their duty 
to the public by presenting the work in an appropriate and tasteful dress; praise, in- 
deed, which may be awarded to all their publications. 
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An Esrray Founp: ‘War Parties’ Lost rrom THE ‘ OrEGon TratL.’ — We 
renew and conclude the interesting sketch, of which we gave the first part in our last 
number: ‘ When sunset came, and at that hour the wild and desolate scene would as- 
sume a new aspect, the horses were driven in. ‘They had been grazing all day in 
the neighboring meadow, but now they were picketed close around the camp. As the 
prairie darkened we sat and conversed around the fire, until becoming drowsy we 
spread our saddles on the ground, wrapped our blankets around us and lay down. We 
never placed a guard, having by this time become too indolent ; but Henry CiaTILLon 
folded his loaded rifle in the sarne blanket with himself, observing that he always took 
it to bed with him when he camped in that place. Henry was too bold a man to use 
such a precaution without good cause. We had a hint now and then that our situa- 
tion was none of the safest; several Crow war-parties were known to be in the neigh- 
borhood, and one of them, that passed here some time before, had peeled the bark from a 
neighboring tree, and engraved upon the white wood certain hieroglyphics, to signify that 
they had invaded the territories of their enemies, THe Darcoran, and set them at de- 
fiance. One morning a thick mist covered the whole country. Suaw and Henry 
went out to ride, and soon came back with a startling piece of intelligence ; they had 
found within rifle-shot of our camp the recent trail of about thirty horserhen. They 
could not be whites, and they could not be Dancoran, since we knew no such parties 
to be in the neighborhood ; therefore they must be Crows. ‘Thanks to that friendly 
mist, we had escaped a hard battle ; they would inevitably have attacked us and our 
Indian companions had they seen our camp. Whatever doubts we might have en- 
tertained, were quite removed a day or two after, by two or three Dancotran, who came 
to us with an account of having hidden in a ravine on that very morning, from whence 
they saw and counted Tue Crows; that they followed them, carefully keeping out of 
sight, as they passed up Chugwater; that here Tu Crows discovered five dead bodies 
of Daucoran, placed according to the national custom in trees, and flinging them to 
the ground, they held their guns against them and blew them to atoms. 

If our camp were not altogether safe, still it was comfortable enough ; at least it 
was so to Suaw, for I was tormented with illness and vexed by the delay in the ac- 
complishment of my designs. Whetra respite in my disorder gave me some returning 
strength, I rode out well armed upon the prairie, or bathed with Suaw in the stream, 
or waged a petty warfare with the inhabitants of a neighboring prairie-dog village. 
Around our fire at night we employed ourselves in inveighing against the fickleness and 
inconstancy of Indians, and execrating THe Wuiriwinp and all his village. At last 
the thing grew insufferable. 
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‘ To-morrow morning,’ said I, ‘I will start for the fort, and see if I can hear any 
news there.’ Late that evening, when the fire had sunk low, and all the camp were 
asleep, a loud cry sounded from the darkness. Henry started up, recognized the voice ; 
replied to it, and our dandy friend, Tue Horse, rode in among us, just returned from 
his mission to the village. He coolly picketed his mare, without saying a word, sat 
down by the fire and began to eat, but his imperturbable philosophy was too much for 
our patience. Where was the village ?—- about fifty miles south of us; it was moving 
slowly and would not arrive in less than a week ; and where was Henry’s squaw? 
coming as fast as she could with Mauro-Taronka, and the rest of her brothers, but 
she would never reach us, for she was dying, and asking every moment for Henry. 
Henry’s manly face became clouded and downeast ; he said that if we were willing 
he would go in the morning to find her; at which Suaw offered to accompany him. 

We saddled our horses at sunrise. Rerynat protested vehemently against being left 
alone, with nobody but the two Canadians and the young Indians, when enemies were 
in the neighborhood. Disregarding his complaints, we left him, and coming to the 
mouth of Chugwaier, we separated, Suaw and Henry turning to the right, up the 
bank of the stream, while I made for the fort. 

Taking leave for a while of my friend and the unfortunate squaw, I will relate by 
way of episode what I saw and did at Fort Laramie. It was not more than eighteen 
miles distant, and I reached it in three hours ; a shrivelled little figure, wrapped from 
head to foot in a dingy white Canadian capote, stood in the gateway, holding by a 
cord of bulls’ hide, a shaggy wild-horse, which he had lately caught. His sharp promi- 
nent features, and his little keen snake-like eyes, looked out from beneath the shadowy 
hood of the capote, which was drawn over them exactly like the cowl of a Capuchin 
friar. His face was extremely thin and like an old piece of leather, and his mouth 
spread from ear to ear. Extending his long wiry hand, he welcomed me with some- 
thing more cordial than the ordinary cold salute of an Indian; for he and I were ex- 
cellent friends. He had made an exchange of horses to our mutual advantage ; and 
Paut, thinking himself well treated, had declared every where that the white man had 
a good heart. He was a Dahcotah from the Missouri, a reputed son of the half-breed, 
interpreter, Prerre Dorion, so often mentioned in Irvina’s ‘ Astoria.’ He said that he 
was going to Ricnarp’s trading-house to sell his horse to some emigrants, who were 
encamped there, and asked me to go with him. We forded the stream together, Pau 
dragging his wild charge behind him. As we passed over the sandy plains beyond, he 
grew quite communicative. Pau was a cosmopolitan in his ways; he had been to the 
settlements of the whites, and visited in peace and war most of the tribes within the 
range of a thousand miles. He spoke a jargon of French and another of English, 
yet nevertheless he was a thorough Indian; and as he spoke of the bloody deeds of 
his own people against their enemies, his little eye would glitter with a fierce lustre. 
He told how the Dahcotah exterminated a village of the Hohays on the Upper Mis- 
souri, slaughtering men, women and children ; and how an overwhelming force of 
them cut off sixteen of the brave Delawares, who fought like wolves to the last, amid 
the throng of their enemies. He told me also another story, which I did not believe 
until I had heard it confirmed from so many independent sources that no room was 
left for doubt. I am tempted to introduce it here, though at the risk of incurring the 
charge of prolixity. 

Six years ago, a fellow named Jim Beckwitu, a mongrel of French, American and 


negro blood, was trading for the fur company, in a very large village of Tue Crows. 
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Jim Beckxwitu was last summer at St. Louis. He is a ruffian of the first stamp; 
bloody and treacherous, without honor or honesty ; such at least is the character he 
bears upon the prairie. Yet in his case all the standard rules of character fail, for 
though he will stab a man in his sleep, he will also perform most desperate acts of 
daring ; such for instance as the following: While he was in the Crow village, ¢ 
Blackfoot war-party, between thirty and forty in number, came stealing through the 
country, killing stragglers and carrying off horses. ‘Ine Crow warriors got upon their 
trail and pressed them so closely that they could not escape, at which Tue BLackFEet, 
throwing up a semi-circular breastwork of logs at the foot of a precipice, coolly awaited 
their approach. ‘The logs and sticks piled four or five feet high, protected them in front. 
Tue Crows might have swept over the breastwork and exterminated their enemies ; 
but though outnumbering them tenfold, they did not dream of storming the little forti- 
fication. Such a proceeding would be altogether repugnant to their notions of war- 
fare. Whooping and yelling, and jumping from side to side like devils incarnate, they 
showered bullets and arrows upon the logs; not a Blackfoot was hurt, but several 
Crows, in spite of their leaping and dodging, were shot down. In this childish manner, 
the fight went on for an hour or two. Now and then a Crow warrior in an ecstasy of 
valor and vain-glory would scream forth his war-song, boasting himself the bravest and 
greatest of mankind, and grasping his hatchet, would rush up and strike it upon the 
breastwork, and then as he retreated to his companions, fall dead under a shower of 
arrows. ‘These displays of desperate courage were again and again repeated ; yet no 
combined attack seemed to be dreamed of. ‘THe BLackreet remained secure in their 
entrenchment. At last Jim Beckwirn lost patience : 

* You are all fools and old women,’ he said to Tue Crows ; ‘come with me,if any 
of you are brave enough and I will show you how to fight.’ 

He threw off his trapper’s frock of buckskin and stripped himself naked like the 
Indians themselves. He left his rifle on the ground, and taking in his hand a small 
light hatchet, he ran over the prairie to the right, concealed by a hollow from the eyes 
of Tur Biackreet. Then climbing up the rocks, he gained the top of the precipice 
behind them. Forty or fifty young Crow warriors followed him. By the cries and 
whoops that rose from below he knew that Tue Biackreer were just beneath him; 
and running forward he leaped down the rock into the midst of them. As he fell he 
caught one by the long loose hair, and dragging him down tomahawked him in the 
act, then grasping another by the belt at his waist, he struck him also a stunning blow 
and gaining his feet shouted the Crow war cry. He swung his hatchet so fiercely 
around him, that the astonished Backrest bore back and gave him room. He might, 
had he chosen, have leaped over the breastwork and escaped ; but this was not neces- 
sary, for with devilish yells the Crow warriors came dropping in quick succession over 
the rock among their enemies. ‘The main body of the Crows, too, answered the cry 
from the front, and rushed up simultaneously. ‘The convulsive struggle within the breast- 
work was frightful ; for an instant the BLackreer fought and yelled like pent-up tigers ; 
but the butchery was soon complete, and the mangled bodies lay piled together under 
the precipice. Not a Biackroor made his escape. 

As Paut finished his story we came in sight of Ricnarp’s fort. It stood in the mid- 
dle of the plain; a disorderly crowd of men around it, and an emigrant camp a little 
in front. 

‘ Now, Paut,’ said I, ‘ where are your Minnicongew lodges ” 

* Not come yet,’ said Pau, ‘ may be come to-morrow.’ 
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‘Two large villages of a band of Dauncorans had come three hundred miles from 
the Missouri, to join in the war, and they were expected to have reached Ricuarp’s that 
morning. ‘There was as yet no sign of their approach ; so pushing through a noisy, 
drunken crowd, I entered an apartment of logs and mud, the largest in the fort: it 
was full of men of various races and complexions, but all more or less drunk. A com- 
pany of California emigrants, it seemed, had made the discovery at this late day that 
they had encumbered themselves with too much supplies for their journey. A part 
therefore they had thrown away, or sold at great loss to the traders, but had determined 
to get rid of their very copious stock of Missouri whiskey by drinking it on the spot. 
Here were maudlin squaws stretched on piles of Buffalo-robes ; squalid, ignoble Mexi- 
cans, armed with bows and arrows; Indians sedately drunk ; long-haired Canadians 
and trappers, and American backwoodsmen in brown homespun; the well-beloved 
pistol and bowie-knife displayed openly at their sides. In the middle of the room a 
tall, lank man, with a dingy broadcloth coat, was haranguing the company in the true 
style of the stump orator. With one hand he sawed the air, and with the other 
clutched firmly a brown jug of whiskey, which he applied every moment to his lips, 
forgetting that he had drained the contents long ago. Ricuarp formally introduced 
me to this personage ; who was no less aman than Colonel R , once the leader of 
the party. Instantly the Colonel seizing me, in the absence of buttons, by the leather 
fringes of my frock, began to define his position. His men he said, had mutinied and 
deposed him ; but still he exercised over them the influence of a superior mind; in 
all but the name he was yet their chief. As the Colonel spoke, I looked round on the 
wild assemblage, and could not help thinking that he was but ill qualified to conduct 
such men across the deserts to California. Conspicuous among the rest stcod three 
tall, swarthy young men, grandsons of Daniex Boone. They had clearly inherited the 
adventurous character of that prince of pioneers ; but I saw nosigns of the quiet and 
tranquil spirit that so remarkably distinguished him. 

Fearful was the fate that months after overtook some of the members of that party. 
General Kearny, on his late return from California, brought in the account how they 
were interrupted by the deep snows among the mountains of California, and mad- 
dened by cold and hunger, fed upon each other’s flesh ! 

I got tired of the confusion. ‘Come, Paut,’ said I, we will be off’ Pau sat in 
the sun, under the wall of the fort. He jumped up, mounted, and we rode toward 
Fort Laramie. When we reached it, a man came out of the gate with a pack at his 
back and a rifle on his shoulder; others were gathering about him, shaking him by 
the hand, as if taking leave. I thought it a strange thing that a man should set out 
alone and on foot for the prairie. I soon got an explanation. Prrrauitt— this, if I 
recollect right, was the Canadian’s name —had quarrelled with the bourgeois, and 
the fort was too hot tohold him. Borperavx, inflated with his transient authority, had 
abused him, and received a blow in return. The men then sprang at each other, and 
grappled in the middle of the fort. Borpgaux was down in an instant, at the mercy 
of the incensed Canadian; and had not an old Indian, the brother of his squaw, seized 
hold of his antagonist, he would have fared ill. Perravuur broke loose from the old 
Indian, and both ran to their rooms for their guns ; but when Borpeavux, looking from 
his door, saw the Canadian, gun in hand, standing in the area and calling on him to 
come out and fight, his heart failed him ; he chose to remain where he was. In vain 
the old Indian, scandalized by his brother-in-law’s cowardice, called upon him to go 
upon the prairie and fight it out in the white man’s manner; and BorpEavux’s own 
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squaw, equally incensed, screamed to her lord and master that he was a dog and an 
old woman. It all availed nothing. Borpeavux’s prudence got the better of his valor, 
and he would not stir. Prrravutt stood showering opprobrious epithets at the recreant 
bourgeois. Growing tired of this, he made up a pack of dried meat, and slinging it 
at his back, set out alone for Fo:t Pierre, on the Missouri, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, over a desert country, full of hostile Indians. 

I remained in the fort that night. In the morning, as I was coming out from break- 
fast, conversing with a trader named McCuuskey, I saw a strange Indian leaning 
against the side of the gate. He was a tall, strong man, with heavy features. 

‘Who is he?’ I asked. 

‘That ’s Tue Wuirtwinp,’ said McCuuskey. ‘ He is the fellow that made all this 
stir about the war. It’s always the way with the Sioux; they never stop cutting 
each other’s throats; it’s all they are fit for; instead of sitting in their lodges, and 
getting robes to trade with us in the winter. If this war goes on, we ’ll make a poor 
trade of it next season, I reckon.’ 

And this was the opinion of all the traders, who were vehemently opposed to the 
war, from the serious injury that it must occasion to their interest. Tur WairLwinp 
left his village the day before to make a visit to the fort. His warlike ardor had abated 
not a little since he first conceived the design of avenging his son’s death. The long 
and complicated preparations for the expedition were too much for his fickle, incon- 
stant disposition. ‘That morning Borpravux fastened upon him, made him presents, 
and told him that if he went to war he would destroy all his horses and kill no buffalo 
to trade with the white men ; in short, that he was a fool to think of such a thing, and 
had better make up his mind to sit quietly in his lodge and smoke his pipe, like a wise 
man. THe WuirLwinp’s purpose was evidently shaken ; he had become tired, like 
a child, of his favorite plan. Borpraux exultingly predicted that he would not go to 
war. My philanthropy at that time was no match for my curiosity, and I was vexed 
at the possibility that after all I might lose the rare opportunity of seeing the formida- 
ble ceremonies of war. ‘THe Wuirtwinp, however, had merely thrown the fire- 
brand ; the conflagration was become general. All the western bands of the Dahco- 
tah were bent on war; and as I heard from McC uskey, six large villages were 
already gathered on a little stream, forty miles distant, and were daily calling to the 
Great Spirit to aid them in their enterprise. McCuuskey had just left them, and 
represented them as on their way to La Boure’s Camp, which they would reach in a 
week, uniess they should learn that there were no buffalo there. I did not like this 
condition, for buffalo this season were rare in the neighborhood. ‘There were also the 
two Minnicongew villages that I mentioned before ; but about noon, an Indian came 
from Ricnarn’s Fort with the news that they were quarrelling, breaking up, and dis- 
persing. So much for the whiskey of the emigrants! Finding themselves unable to 
drink the whole, they had sold the residue to these Indians, and it needed no prophet 
to foretell the result ; a firebrand thrown into a powder-magazine would not have 
produced a quicker effect. Instantly the old jealousies and rivalries and smothered 
feuds that exist in an Indian village broke out into furious quarrels. They forgot the 
warlike enterprise that had already brought them three hundred miles. ‘They seemed 
like ungoverned children inflamed with the fiercest passions of men. Several of them 

were stabbed in the drunken tumult ; and in the morning they scattered, and moved 
back toward the Missouri in small parties. I feared that, after all, the long-projected 
meeting and the ceremonies that were to attend it might never take place, and I 
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should lose so admirable an opportunity of seeing the Indian under his most fearful 
and characteristic aspect ; but in foregoing this, I should avoid on the other hand a 
very fair probability of being plundered and stripped, and it might be, stabbed or shot 
into the bargain. Consoling myself with this reflection, I prepared to carry the news, 
such as it was, to the camp. 

I caught my horse, and to my vexation found that he had lost a shoe and broken his 
tender white hoof against the rocks. Horses are shod at Fort Laramie at the mode- 
rate rate of three dollars a foot; so I tied Henprick to a beam in the corral and 
summoned Rovusipou, the blacksmith. Rousrpovu, with the hoof between his knees, 
was at work with hammer and file, and I was inspecting the process, when a strange 
voice addressed me. 

‘Two more gone! Well, there is more of us left yet. Here ’s Jean Gras and me 
off to the mountains to-morrow. Our turn will come next, I suppose. It’s a hard 
life, any how!’ 

I looked up and saw a little man, not much more than five feet high, but of very 
square and strong proportions. In appearance he was particularly dingy ; for his old 
buck-skin frock was black and polished with time and grease, and his belt, knife, pouch 
and powder-horn appeared to have seen the roughest service. The first joint of each 
foot was entirely gone, having been frozen off several winters before, and his mocca- 
sins were curtailed in proportion. His whole appearance and equipment bespoke the 
‘free trapper.’ He had a round ruddy face, animated with a spirit of carelessness and 
gayety not at all in accordance with the words he had just spoken. 

‘* Two more gone,’’ said I; ‘ what do you mean by that” 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ the Arapahoes have just killed two of us in the mountains. Old 
But-Taiz has come to tell us. ‘They stabbed one behind his back, and shot the other 
with his own rifle. That’s the way we live here! I mean to give up trapping after 
this year. My squaw says she wants a pacing horse and some red ribbons: I’!l make 
enough beaver to get them for her, and then I’m done! Ill go below and live on a 
farm.’ 

‘Your bones will dry on the prairie, Routeau! said another trapper, who was 
standing by ; a strong, brutal-looking fellow, with a face as surly as a bull-dog’s. 

Roveav only laughed, and began to hum a tune and shuffle a dance on his stumps 
of feet. 

* You ‘ll see us, before long, passing up your way,’ said the other man. 


’ and as it was quite late in 


‘Well,’ said I, ‘ stop and take a cup of coffee with us ; 
the afternoon, I prepared to leave the fort at once. 

As I rode out, a train of emigrant-wagons was passing across the stream. ‘ Whar 
are ye goin’, stranger?” ‘Thus I was saluted by two or three voices at once. 

‘ About eighteen miles up the brook.’ 

‘It’s mighty late to be going that far! Make haste, ye’d better, and keep a bright 
look-out for Indians !’ 

I thought the advice too good to be neglected. Fording the stream, I passed at a 
round trot over the plains beyond. But ‘ the more haste, the worse speed.’ I proved 
the truth of the proverb by the time I reached the hills three miles from the fort. The 
trail was faintly marked, and riding forward with more rapidity than caution, I lost 
sight of it. I kept forward in a direct line, guided by Laramie Creek, which I could 
see at intervals darkly glistening in the evening sun, at the bottom of the woody gulf 
on my right. Half an hour before sun-set I came upon its banks. ‘There was some- 
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thing exciting in the wild solitude of the place. An antelope sprang suddenly from 
the sage-bushes before me. As he leaped gracefully not thirty yards before my horse, 
I fired, and instantly he spun round and fell. Quite sure of him, I walked my horse 
toward him, leisurely re-loading my rifle, when to my surprise he sprang up and trot- 
ted rapidly away on three legs into the dark recesses of the hills, whither I had no 
time to follow. ‘Ten minutes after, I was passing along the bottom of a deep valley, 
and chancing to look behind me, I saw in the dim light that something was following. 
Supposing it to be a wolf, I slid from my seat and sat down behind my horse to shoot 
it ; but as it came up I saw by its motions that it was another antelope. It approached 
within a hundred yards, arched its graceful neck, and gazed intently. I levelled at 
the white spot on its chest, and was about to fire, when it started off, ran first to one 
side and then to the other, like a vessel tacking against a wind, and at last stretched 
away at full speed. Then it stopped again, looked curiously behind it, and trotted up 
as before ; but not so boldly, for it soon paused and stood gazing at me. I fired; it 
leaped upward and fell upon its tracks. Measuring the distance, I found it two hun- 
dred and four paces. When I stood by his side, the antelope turned his expiring eye 
upward. It was like a beautiful woman’s, dark and rich. ‘ Fortunate that I am in a 
hurry,’ thought I; ‘I might be troubled with remorse, if I had time for it.’ 

Cutting the animal up, not in the most skilful manner, I hung the meat at the back 
of my saddle, and rode on again. The hills (I could not remember one of them,) 
closed around me. ‘It is too late,’ thought I, ‘ to go forward. I will stay here to- 
night, and look for the path in the morning.’ As a last effort, however, I ascended a 
high hill, from which, to my great satisfaction, I could see Laramie Creek stretching 
before me, twisting from side to side amid ragged patches of timber ; and far off, close 
beneath the shadows of the trees, the ruins of the old trading-fort were visible. I 
reached them at twilight. It was far from pleasant, in that uncertain light, to be 
pushing through the dense trees and shrubbery of the grove beyond. I listened anxi- 
ously for the foot-fall of man or beast. Nothing was stirring but one harmless little 
brown bird, chirping among the branches. Glad was I when I gained the open prairie 
once more, where I could see if any thing approached. When I came to the mouth 
of Chugwater, it was totally dark. Slackening the reins, I let my horse take his own 
course. He trotted on with unerring instinct, and by nine o’clock was scrambling 
down the steep descent into the meadows where we were encamped. While I was 
looking in vain for the light of the fire, Henprick, with keener perceptions, gave a 
loud neigh, which was immediately answered in a shrill note from the distance. Ina 
moment I was hailed from the darkness by the voice of Reynat, who had come out, 
rifle in hand, to see who was approaching. 

He, with his squaw, the two Canadians and the Indian boys, were the sole inmates 
of the camp, Suaw and Henry Cuartitxon being still absent. At noon of the fol- 
lowing day they came back, their horses looking none the better for the journey, 
Henry’s manly face was clouded and downcast. The woman was dead, and his 
children must henceforward*be exposed, without a protector, to the hardships and 
vicissitudes of Indian life. Even in the midst of his grief he had not forgotten his 
attachment to his bourgeois, for he had procured among his Indian relatives two 
beautifully-ornamented buffalo-robes, which he spread on the ground as a present 
to us. 

Snaw lighted his pipe, and told me in a few words the history of his journey. 
Perhaps, reader, you recollect ‘how, when I went to the fort, they left me at the 
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mouth of Chugwater. ‘They followed the course of the little stream all day, travers- 
ing a desolate and barren country. Several times they came upon the fresh traces of 
a large war-party, the same, no doubt, from whom we had so narrowly escaped an 
attack. At an hour before sunset, without encountering a human being by the way, 
they came upon the lodges of the squaw and her brothers, who in compliance with 
Henry’s message, had left the Indian village, in order to join us at our camp. The 
lodges were already pitched, five in number, by the side of the stream. ‘The woman 
lay in one of them, reduced to a mere skeleton. For some time she had been unable 
to move or speak. Indeed, nothing had kept her alive but the hope of seeing Henry, 
to whom she was strongly and faithfully attached. No sooner did he enter the lodge 
than she revived, and conversed with him the greater part of the night. Early in 
the morning she was lifted into a travail, and the whole party set out toward our 
camp. ‘There were but five warriors; the rest were women and children. The whole 
were in great alarm at the proximity of the Crow war-party, who, had they encoun- 
tered, would certainly have destroyed them without mercy. They had advanced 
only a mile or two, when they discerned a horseman, far off, on the edge of the hori- 
zon. ‘They all stopped, gathering together in the greatest anxiety, from which they 
did not recover until long after the horseman disappeared ; then they set out again. 
Henry, much dejected, was riding with Suaw a few rods in advance of the Indians, 
when Maurto-Taronka, a younger brother of the woman, hastily called after them. 
Turning back, they found all the Indians crowded around the travail in which the 
woman was lying. ‘They reached her just in time to hear the death-rattle in her 
throat. In a moment she lay dead, coiled in the basket of the travail. A complete 
stillness succeeded ; then the Indians raised in concert their cries of lamentation over 
the corpse, and among them Suaw clearly distinguished those strange sounds resem- 
bling the word ‘ Halleluyah,’ which, together with some other accidental coincidences, 
has given rise to the absurd theory that the Indians are descended from the ten lost 
tribes of Israel. 

The Indian usage required that Henry, as well as the other relatives of the woman, 
should make valuable presents, to be placed by the side of the body at its last resting- 
place. Leaving the Indians, he and Suaw set out for the camp, reached it by hard 
pushing at about noon, obtained the necessary articles, and immediately returned. It 
was very late and quite dark when they again reached the lodges. They were all 
placed in a deep hollow among the dreary hills. Four of them were just visible 
through the gloom, but the fifth and largest was illumined by the ruddy blaze of a fire 
within, glowing through the half-transparent covering of raw-hides. There was a per- 
fect stillness as they approached. The lodges seemed without a tenant. Not a living 
thing was stirring ; and to the mind of Suaw —a man not easily moved — there was 
something awful in the aspect of the scene. ‘They rode up to the entrance of the 
lodge, and there was no sound but the tramp of their horses. A squaw came out and 
took charge of the animals, without speaking a word. Entering, they found the lodge 
crowded with Indians; a fire was burning in the midst, and the mourners encircled it 
in a triple row. Room was made for the new-comers at the head of the lodge, a robe 
spread for them to sit upon, and a pipe lighted and handed to them in perfect silence. 
Thus they passed the greater part of the night. At times the fire would subside into 
a heap of embers, until the dark figures seated around it were scarcely visible ; then a 
squaw would drop upon it a piece of buffalo-fat, and a bright flame instantly springing 
up, would reveal on a sudden the crowd of wild faces, motionless as bronze. The 
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silence continued unbroken. It was a relief to SHaw when daylight returned and he 
could escape from this house of mourning. He and Henry prepared to return home- 
ward ; first, however, they placed the presents they had brought near the body of the 
squaw, which, most gaudily attired, remained in a sitting posture in one of the lodges. 
A fine horse was picketed not far off, destined to be killed that morning for the service 
of her spirit ; for the woman was lame, and could not travel on foot over the dismal 
prairies to the villages of the dead. F oud, too, was provided, and household imple- 
ments, for her use upon this last journey. 

Henry left her to the care of her relatives, and came immediately with Suaw to 
the camp. It was some time before he entirely recovered from his dejection. If any 
one is disposed to look sternly on a connection unsanctioned by the rites of marriage, I 
beg to remind him that in this country such rites are unknown ; for there is neither 
priest nor magistrate to celebrate them. 


Gossip with Reapers AND CorrEsPoNDENTS.— We are about to ‘rejoice in the 
beams of peace ;’ to the delight, we hope, of all our right-minded countrymen ; for 
say what we may, war is a terrible evil, and its prosecution should be left to those 


reckless warriors who 


‘Through the world drive like a wedge, 
Tearing earth’s empires up,’ 


and not be made the future ambition of a great republic like ours. We have some- 
where read, that when the battle of Waterloo was ended, WELLINGTON re-crossed 
the bloody field in deep despondency, amid the dying and the dead; and such no 
doubt would now be the feeling of the great hero of Buena Vista, were he to pass over 
that hotly-contested battle-ground, covered as it is even now, as we are informed, with 
bones, coats, shoes, knapsacks, etc., and the bodies of unburied Mexicans, dried like 
mummies in the sun, and safe alike against putrefaction and birds and beasts of prey. 
It is now some fourteen years since the following picture of the horrors of war was 
written by the lamented Trmorny FLint, in one of two articles on ‘ Peace Societies,’ 
portions of which were at the time published in this Magazine. It bears the impress 
of that writer’s graphic and fervid style : 


‘THE grand army has finally passed the broad stream or mountain range or frith of the sea 
that separated their country from that of their foe. Long columns of smoke stream up from 
their line of march, indicating that villages are burned and fields trampled in the dust. In 
the progress of march, a district of country, many leagues in extent, has been desolated with 
fire and blood. Before them are green fields and populous villages, and a country bright and 
beautiful with all the cheerfulness of cultivation and life. Behind is desolation and silence ! 
Their foe has been preparing to meet them ; and now scores of thousands of soldiers, waiting 
an appointed signal to murder each other, are separated only by a narrow interval, which the 
desolation of war has not yet touched. We are told that it often happens in such cases that 
the sentinels of the opposing armies, the night before battle, meet, interchange salutations and 
mutual kind offices, but a few hours before they are called out to cut each other's throats. In 
what strong relief do such facts present those merciless rulers who thus convert men, formed 
to love and help each other, into deadly enemies! The signal is given to go forth to the terrible 
work. Forthwith the explosion of artillery, in long-repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. 
Squadrons of cavalry thunder over the plain. Steel clangs with steel in the desperate conflict 
of life for life. In the midst of smoke, darkness, and the infernal din of all that is astounding 
in the last fierce efforts of human nature wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of revenge 
and despair, the combatants feel a strange unconcern and indifference to life—a madness like 
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that which arrack and opium give to the desperate Malay — which they feel in no other posi- 
tion; an indifference which renders them careless to consequences, and causes them, with an 
unblenching eye, to note the stream of carnage, and hear, without feeling, the wild wail of 
death-groans atound them. For amoment the central arena is a melée of infantry and cavalry 
in wild confusion, in which the clang of sabres is heard over the fierce shouts or the cries of 
agony. The veteran mercenary, trained to coolness even in this horrid scene, watches with 
eye and hand and braced muscle the moment to thrust home his steel to his opponent’s bosom ; 
happy if, while intent on that issue, an unwatched foe seize not the unguarded moment and 
vital space, and give him the death-blow he was meditating for another. Some of the fallen 
wretches are uttering loud cries for water ; others implore the passing friend or foe to finish 
their agony. Over the bodies of the wounded trample the cavalry at the height of their 
speed ; the grinding wheels of the artillery plough other half-expiring victims deep in the soil. 
Others, still breathing, still supplicating mercy, are thrown, beneath masses of the dead, into 
the fosse, to make a bridge of bodies. On this point of fierce conflict a park of artillery is 
finally brought to bear, and victors and vanquished, and the untouched warriors in the thickest 


of the fight, are promiscuously swept away in columns. The loud ‘Hurrah!’ of the conquer- 


ing assailants, pursuing their foe, is replaced by the low and expiring moans of the dying. 
‘Such is a battle. Forty thousand young and vigorous men lie dead or dying on the field. 
Thousands of war-horses are scattered in confusion among them. Greedy and heartless plun- 
derers, the vampires of battle, are gathering up the wrecks, stripping the dead, and giving the 
last fatal thrust to the wounded; while, intermixed among them, are friends, relatives, chil- 
dren, parents, wives, searching, yet fearing to find among the fallen, those dear to them as life. 
Such is the central point of the picture; and burning towns and a smoking and desotated 


country, in all the visible distance, form the back-ground. Extravagant and abhorrent and out 


of nature as this spectacle may seem, it has been presented, with the reality of horrors a 
hundred-fold more revolting, in every period of history, and in the fairest portions of every 
civilized country. 

‘ The battle, however, is past; a battle fiercely contested from the rising to the setting sun 
of a summer’s day. What heart would not sicken at the horrid spectacle! What ruler, whose 
nature was not waxing fiendish, would not pause before he yielded any contribution of influence 
to produce a scene thus abhorrent and accursed in the sight of Gopand men! My heart bleeds 
at the sight!—for all these fallen were my brethren; with nerves as susceptible, hopes and 
fears as intense, as my own; and they had equal claims to continue to caress their children, 
behold the bright sun, and exult in feeling life, and admiring Gon’s beautiful creation. I look 
abroad where yesterday there were so many thousands of men with hearts beating warm ; so 
many villages, groves, farm-houses, peasants, birds singing in the branches, and the hope of 
harvest waving inthe breeze. It now presents smouldering ruins, a soil polluted with blood, 
covered with corses —a picture all loathsomeness and horror. The scent of carnage has already 
allured the birds of prey, and they are sailing above this scene of human madness and depravity, 
presenting at least one of Coustn’s vaunted compensations of the horrors of war —a gale, which 
has brought the vultures a gratuitous feast. 

‘Were I to follow the letters and messengers to forty thousand dwellings, announcing to 
mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, widows, orphans, the names of the slain ; were I to attempt 
to delineate the general result of sweeping disease in all the immediate vicinity of the battle ; 
and of individual poverty, helplessness and despair, blasting the bereaved cottages, (for most 
of the fallen were dwellers in humble cabins,) the picture of misery would be too vast and 


indistinct to produce a clear perception of the result. Life-blood, poured out as water, may 


have swollen to a river without presenting the eye and the heart with distinet conceptions of 
the amount of misery which has been caused in consequence.’ 


Can any reader peruse this touching and faithful picture of the horrors of war 
without feeling that it is a terrible calamity, and one to be avoided at the sacrifice of 


every thing but true national honor and national safety ?— without feeling also, with 
our eminent poet, Bryant, that 





‘Too long at clash of arms 
Amid her bowers and pools of blood 
The earth hath stood aghast ?’ 


Come the long reign of peace!—come no more to our beloved land the horrors of 


re 


own 
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war, defensive or aggressive! . . . Tat isa pretty specimen of English humanity 
residing among us, who writes to the London ‘ Musical World’ a description of the 
Musical Solemnity in honor of Mendelssohn, which tock place at Castle-Garden 
several weeks since! We hardly remember ever to have read a newspaper-letter so 
replete with falsehood, harmless venom, and evident personal malice. Hear what 
the writer says of an American audience: ‘ The immense room, nearly as large as 
Islington-Green or Penton-Square, contains upward of ten thousand persons, and 
was crammed to suffocation. Think of ten thousand Yankees stowed away in one 
room, and you one of the brotherhood! Guess the hubbub of such a composed mob, 
who are ever ‘ on the tongue ;’ calculate them eternally buzzing, like so many sleep- 
less mosquitoes, and hurrying about from place to place like newly- liberated raccoons ; 
fancy them chewing and spitting and coughing and hemming and snoring, and then 
you may have some idea of a Yankee assembly at a musical meeting. Were it not 
for the novelty of the thing, I think I should have died of absolute disgust!’ His 
criticism upon the performances, which were admirable, and listened to with the pro- 
foundest attention by the vast audience assembled, is simply contemptible. Mr. 
Gerorce Loper, universally admitted to be one of the most accomplished leaders and 
musicians in this metropolis, comes in for a large share of the critic’s honorable abuse. 
The ‘American Musical Times,’ an excellent journal, edited with talent and in- 
dustry by Henry C. Watson, Esq., gives us the quo animo of this cockney reviler 
of his betters. He is, as would be readily inferred from his article, ‘ a disappointed 
man, puffed up with superlative self-love and vanity,’ who failed to have the share he 
would have claimed in the execution of the ‘ Solemnity.’ The performances were a 
gratuity on the part of all our musical artists, and the public were generously admitted 
without charge. It was a tribute in honor of a distinguished German brother, recently 
removed from earth; and had the execution of the whole solemnity been as bad as 
it was undeniably good, still the unselfish and sympathetic object of the performances 
should have shielded them from the misrepresentations and unworthy ridicule of this 
shameless libeller. But enough; he will be remembered; and his character will 
precede him, wherever he may journey in this country. . . . ‘Curran,’ says Sir 
Jonan BarrineTon, in his ‘ Personal Memoirs,’ ‘tells a story which no hermit, even 
telling his last beads, could avoid laughing at. Related by any one, it would have 
been good; but as told by Curran, with his powers of description and characteristic 
humor, was super-excellent ; and we had to thank Diver, the water-dog, for the 
highest zest of the whole evening. The fact was, that a little while previous to din- 
ner-time, Curran, who had omitted his customary ablution in the morning, went to 
our allotted bed-chamber to perform that ceremony, and having stripped, had just 
begun to apply the sponge, when Diver, strolling about his master’s premises to see 
if all was right, placed by chance his paw against the door, which not being fastened, 
it flew open ; he entered unceremoniously, and observing what he conceived to be an 
extraordinary and suspicious figure, concluded it was somebody with no very honest 
intention, and stopped to reconnoitre. Curran, unaccustomed to so strange a valet, 
retreated, while Diver advanced, and very significantly showed an intention to seize 
him by the naked throat ; which operation, if performed by Diver, whose tusks were 
a full inch in length, would no doubt have admitted an inconvenient quantity of at- 
mospheric air into his esophagus. He therefore crept as close into the corner as he 
could, and had the equivocal satisfaction of seeing his adversary advance and turn 
the meditated assault into a complete blockade ; stretching himself out, and ‘ main- 
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taining his position’ with scarcely the slightest motion, till the counsellor was rescued 
and the siege raised. Curran had been in hopes that when Diver had satisfied his 
curiosity he would retire ; and with this impression, spoke kindly to him, but was 
answered only by a growl. If Curran repeated his blandishments, Diver showed 
his long white tusks ; if he moved his foot, the dog’s hind-legs were in motion. Once 
or twice Curran raised his hand ; but Diver, considering that as a sort of challenge, 
rose instantly, and with a low growl looked significantly at Curran’s wind-pipe ; 
Curran therefore stood like a model, if not much like a marble divinity. In truth, 
though somewhat less comely, his features were more expressive than those of the 
Apollo Belvidere. Had the circumstance occurred at Athens to DemMosTHENEs, or in 
the days of Purpras, it is probable my friend Curran and Driver would have been 
at this moment exhibited in virgin marble at Florence or in the Vatican; and I am 
quite sure the subject would have been better and more amusing than that of ‘ the 
Dying Gladiator’’ . . . ‘ ANTECEDENT to, and independent of all laws, man may 
learn the difference between the passions of a social and unsocial kind ; but would he 
feel what vice itself is ?— would he learn the genuine sentiments of nature ?— would 
he see the best comment on the Decalogue ? — let him enter into the passions of Lear 
when he feels the ingratitude of his children ; of Hamiet when he hears the story 
of his father’s murder; of OrneLLo, when he shudders at Iaco’s tale. Let him re- 
flect on the sufferings of those who fell a prey to the ambition of Ricwarp, the ava- 
rice of Suy.ock and the cruelty of Basazert, and he will learn the difference between 
right and wrong more than from all the sermons that ever issued from a pulpit” We 
do n’t remember who says this, but it is well said. . . . THe voyager up the 
Saint Mary’s river, after reaching a distance of some thirty miles from the Huron, 
will begin to observe, crowning the green ridges that rise amphitheatrically from the 
stream, and at intervals of five or seven miles, single trees, of great height, standing 
like verdant cones above the general level of the unbroken forest around them. The 
aboriginal tradition is, that these are the funeral-trees of Indian chiefs who have been 
buried beneath them. When a great ‘ brave’ died it was the custom of the survivors 
to bend or ‘sway’ to the ground a tall young tree, and in the cavity occupied by the 
displaced roots and earth, to lay the body of the dead warrior, and then release the 
tree, to spring back to its former position. Whuuirrier, in a poem several years since 
in these pages, describes a similar observance in the instance of a Sokokis chief, on 
the banks of the Sebago lake, in the State of Maine: 


‘ WiTH grave, cold looks, all sternly mute, ‘ When of that sleeper’s broken race 
They break the damp turf at its foot, Their green and pleasant dwelling-place 
And bare its coiled and twisted root. Which knew them once, retains no trace; 





‘ They heave the stubborn trunk aside, ‘Oh! long may sunset’s light be shed 
The firm roots from the earth divide — As now upon that beech’s head — 
The rent beneath yawns dark and wide. A green memorial of the dead ! 





‘And there the fallen chief is laid, ‘ There shall his fitting requiem be, 
In tasselled garb of skins arrayed, In northern winds, that cold and free 
And girded with his wampum-braid. How] nightly in that funeral tree. 
‘ The silver cross he loved is pressed | «To their wild wail the waves which break 


Beneath the heavy arms, which rest 


Forever round that lonely lake 
Upon his scarred and naked breast. 


A solemn under-tone shall make! 


‘’T is done: the roots are backward sent, ‘ And who shall deem the spot unblessed 
The beechen tree stands up unbent — Where Nature’s younger children rest, 
The Indian’s fitting monument! Lulled on their sorrowing mother’s breast?’ 


The western tradition, when related to us on board the little ‘ St. Clair’ steamer, 
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while she was struggling up the rapid rushing current of the St. Mary’s, brought in- 
stantly to mind the foregoing beautiful lines ; and a single pencil-word, just seen on 
our little memoranda of some of the incidents of our last summer’s memorable trip, has 
again brought the subject out from a back-shelf of Memory’s ‘ catch-all” . . . Tue 
reader will recollect the intense excitement which existed in the ‘ down-east’ region 
two or three years ago, growing out of the boundary question. These troubles, which 
at one time had risen to such a height as nearly to involve England and America in 
war, were happily quelled by the good sense and firmness of prominent individuals on 
both sides of the line. During the calm which succeeded, however, an incident hap- 
pened which threatened to set the storm-elements a-raging with greater fury than 
ever. An officer of the Maine militia, while out a-hunting, unluckily shot a New- 
Brunswicker, who happened to be in the same woods on a similar expedition. Fortu- 
nately the wound was not mortal, and the New-Brunswicker reached home in the 
full belief that an attempt had been made on the part of the officer to kill him. , The 
news of the transaction spread like wild-fire, and a war of words and feeling com- 
menced between the two border parties. Indignation-meetings were held in many 
towns on the English side of the line, while the inhabitants on the other were not 
backward in their notes of defiance. In one township in Maine, however — that in 
which the officer lived whose carelessness had been the cause of the unhappy rup- 
ture —a ‘conciliation’ meeting was held. Here various resolutions were gotten up, 
expressive of sorrow in view of the unhappy event which had again taken place ; and 
among them was one which stated the accident to have happened in consequence of 
the officer haying mistaken the ‘ Blue-noge’ for a bear! This resolution would pro- 
bably have passed, but for the sturdy opposition of an old settler, an inveterate hater 
of his English neighbors, and noted for the bitter sarcasms he poured upon them when- 
ever opportunity offered. He contended that the resolution yielded too much to the 
notorious and blustering vanity of their border enemies. ‘ Beside,’ said he, ‘ it carries 
almost a falsehood upon its very face. ‘To be mistaken for a bear, and to be shot at 
by a Maine militia officer, are two honors that could hardly have happened to one 
Blue-nose at the same moment of time!’ This highly complimentary speech broke 
up the ‘ conciliation’ gathering ; but the matter was afterward forgotten. . . . Bur- 
FALO, the great western end as it were of this mighty metropolis, has received a valu- 
able addition to its able corps-editorial in the person of Wiiuiam A. Seaver, Esq., 
who has recently assumed the editorial responsibilities and joint proprietorship of the 
Buffalo Daily Courier, with its semi-weekly and weekly adjuncts. Mr. Seaver had 
been for many years connected, as joint editor with his father, with the Batavia 
‘ Spirit of the Times,’ one of the oldest and best-conducted weekly prints in western 
New-York, and has therefore abundant experience for his new station. We have 
known Mr. Seaver long and well ; and we have great pleasure in adding our cordial 
testimony to that alike of his political friends and opponents, in favor of his talents as 
a writer, his judgment as an editor, and his character as a man and a gentleman. 
May he and his flourishing journal live a thousand years! . . . A FRIEND who 
sends us some flowers for our little back-garden, intimates the necessity of fine com- 
post for their successful cultivation, it being the ‘salt of the earth’ We have taken 
them therefore ‘ cum guano salis ;’ and we doubt not that they will justify our friend's 
judgment, and in due time ‘set it forth and show it accordingly” ... Mr. Joseru 
F. ATwILL, one of our most popular music-publishers, at Number 201 Broadway, 
below Saint Paux’s Church, at the sign of the Golden Lyre, is issuing on the first of 
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each month, without regard to expense, a musical publication of rare interest and 
value. No sooner is an opera produced than its beauties are selected by Mr. AtwiLt 
and at once transferred to his valuable monthly; so that all the songs, marches, 
waltzes, étc., collated from the most admired operas now performing im Europe, may 
be obtained at his establishment. Numbers eight and nine of this musical monthly 
are now before us; containing (beside admirable and faithful likenesses of Trurrt 
and Biscacciant1,) the charming ‘ M’odi, ah! m’odi!’ ‘ Hear, oh! hear me!’ the 
finale to ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ which has thrilled so many hearts at the opera the past 
season ; ‘ Moonlight on the Lake,’ a serenade from a popular French air; the ‘ Wed- 
ding Chorus’ from ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ; ‘ When the Morn’s red Light is glow- 
ing,’ a cavatina from ‘ Giovanna D’Arco;’ ‘ Mona Machree,’ a popular song by Mr. 
C. Lintey ; and the celebrated ‘ Rail-Road Gallopade,’ as performed by the ‘ Streyer- 
MARKISCHE Band.’ We are surprised— yet not exactly surprised either—to hear 
that among thé numerous subscribers to the opera starcely fifty persons have availed 
themselves of this excellent and comprehensive collection of Mr. Atwitt, the result 
of enterprise and a very large outlay of money. So that it seems quite evident that 
your buck, who beats time with his well-gloved hand, and as he sucks the end of his little 
stick, seems dying of a musical ecstacy, and the lady who pats admiration With her 
fan, and nods her approving head, care so little, after all, for the music they affect to 
adore, that they do not even take the pains to possess it when beautifully and cheaply 
published. Among other recent issues of Mr. Arwitt is the beautiful revolutionary 
song of Paris,‘ Mourier pour la Patria, by AtexanpeR Dumas. . . . It is laugh- 
able to remark what 2 vast number of correspondents one shall see eriumerated even 
in the first and second numbers of those weekly journals which so frequently flash 
upon the public like the Northern Lights, and vanish again into darkness, ‘ ere one 
can say it lightens.” Nothing less than a column, in finest type, will suffice for the 
initial paper. ‘ OLuarop,’ in a Philadelphia journal, once touched off this species of 
transparent humbugeousness in the columns of a contemporary : 


‘ MousTacue’ is in error on two points. First, we have no authentic accounts (though we 
acknowledge that verbal ones have obtained) that whiskers sprouted monthly on the ancient 
sphynxes. The question at once arises, who shaved them ? Had they continued to grow, they would 
have overrun the whole mighty features they adorned. Secondly, no specimens of the old Egyp- 
tian ‘darkness, which conld be felt,’ are to be had any where, for love or money. A small quan- 
tity indeed was obtainable in a vial, some years ago, at PEaALE’s Museum, but the proprietor 
secreted it before his death, and like the grave of MosEs, no one knoweth its whereabout until 
this day. 

‘ EasEL.’ —‘ We are happily enabled to put ‘ Easev’ at once at his ease. He will win his bet. 
CLAUDE LoRRAINE wasa glazier of Lombardy. Unfortunately, he took little pains in his profes- 
sion but dabbled with brushes and paint-pot instead. He was good at small sketches in portraiture 
but was too lazy to complete any thing he ever began. His penchant was for sign-painting ; and 
at the time of his death he had engagements for three hundred beer-houses and tavern insignia; 
but he never completed one of them. Hence arose the striking sentence, (now passed into a 
saying,) which was spoken of him by Homer, in his BucOlicks : ‘ He died, and made no sign !’ 

‘X. Q. X..—‘ The cataracts of the Nile, so called, we would inform ‘ X. @ X.,’ are named 
from the ophthalmia, which prevails in certain places along the borders of that classic stream. It 
unites with the Illyssus above these infected quarters ; hence the error of M1tTon, when he called 
the latter a ‘whispering stream.’ Thousands of persons get together daily, near the junction, and 
how! with sore eyes; thus both streams are peculiarly noisy. The ‘worms of Nile,’ respecting 
which information is required of us, have been almost entirely removed. Several years ago, 
through the intervention of our consul at Tampico, a bottle of Swaim’s Vermifuge was taken to 
the very source of the Nile, by an adventurous tourist, and emptied in. The consequence was, 
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that the wriggling inhabitants of that famous river eloped at once for the ocean, and the stream 


is now healthy and pure. 
‘AN UPHOLSTERER’ is right. The legitimate yellow of the native gosling begins to change 
at about the sixth month after egression from the maternal shell. 


The original tint may hang 
about the pen-feathers underneath, but the goose aspect and costume predominate thereafter. 
The transition of voice from the adolescent, tender squeak of the offspring, to the big adult 
quack, is surprising indeed. This point will be fully discussed in future numbers, under our head 
of original autobiography, for which we shall be indebted to the pen of a friend. 

‘ Spuynx.’— In our desire to instruct, we do not wish to be played with. Theelephant in the circus 
does assuredly condescend to shake the boys off his back, but he does not ask them again to ascend 
his person. We can easily and satisfactorily dismiss inquirers : but when they return with inso- 
lent questions, we distrust them. Therefore, in replication to the query of Sphynz, ‘Whether 
King SoLtomon took snuff ?? we answer emphatically no. Tobacco was not then discovered. 

‘INVESTIGATOR.’ — We assure ‘INVESTIGATOR’ that the opinion current among the Brahmins 
that VoLTaIRE wrote CLARKE’s Commentaries is wholly unfounded. That learned and pious 
work isthe joint production of the celebrated Pickwick and Vicror Hueco. 

‘Morus MuLTICAULIS’ must remember, that the ‘ Diet of Werms,’ so called, was not a trial of 
eating between two parties of silk worms in Europe. He is deplorably ignorant of the whole 
matter. We shall point out his discrepancies hereafter. It was a convention of bipeds, not a 
convocation of politic worms, to which he would have allusion.’ 


Let us try our hand at the style of this sort of thing which is sometimes seen in 
the off-hand familiar notices to correspondents of sporting-journals : 


‘C.F..—No youdon’t! A well-trained flamingo,to go in single harness, cannot be had for 


less than two hundred dollars. Shipped you (through C. and B., by the Kamschatkadale steamer) 
the two donkies, one jackass, and a red dog. 


‘L. M.—No Sir-REE! ‘ALEckK.’ won by three lengths. It was neck and neck up the last 
quarter-stretch ; but ‘the thing was out’ precious soon after. ‘D.’ has‘ put his foot in it.’ 


‘ Noco.’ — Well, ‘ he does, hoss!’ Until C.’s cards are up, P. can’t win, of course. The thing 
is ‘ clear as open and shut.’ 


‘ SQuUINDEL.’ — Not a bit of it. The TrproN-SLAsHER broke in HAMMER-LANFE’s nose in the 


eightieth round, and his adversary’s peepers were entirely closed by the twentieth. Who told 
you differently ?’ 


‘Nrxcumrovs.’ — Brook-trout won't rise to a horse-fly ora hum-bug. Bend on a snaffle to 


the tip of your pole, and when he pulls, pay out from the reel. Don’t let him suck you in from 
the bank!’ 


One word to our New-England friend (at L ) who writes us that, for a silly 
reason, which he merely hints at, he ‘ may be compelled to stop the Magazine.’ Stop 
it, good Sir, as soon as you please. We ask no person to continue to take the Knick- 
ERBOCKER who does not consider that he receives the worth of his money. We de- 
sire no ‘ patronage,’ strictly so considered. And as for the influence of one subscri- 
ber, or one hundred, in preventing the honest expression of our opinions in these pages, 
we beg to say that it will be found to amount toa product of Nil. Our correspondent 
reminds us of the Northampton county man in Pennsylvania, who came into the 
United States’ Bank, when it was at the height of its power, and asked of one of the 
tellers, ‘ Where is Bippie ?— want to see Bippxe, your boss.’ ‘ He's engaged, Sir, 
at present.’ ‘ Well, it’s his look-out, that’s all; p’raps you Il do. Any how, show 
him that /’ handing the teller a piece of paper; ‘show him that; and just tell him 
that if he can’t let me have the whole of it to-day, to give me a hundred, and I can 
wait on him till — about Tuesday, say — for the balance!’ That formidable piece of 
paper was a draft for three hundred dollars! . . . We adverted, in a few words re- 
cently, to the unequalled establishment of the Messrs. Meeks, in Vesey-street, near 
the Astor-House ; but we were not even then fully aware of its capacity for producing 
the most elegant and tasteful furniture and upholstery. We have examined within the 
month, at the show-rooms of their vast depository, furniture such as we have never 
seen surpassed for superb richness and beauty. They are finishing an order, amount- 
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ing to thirty thousand dollars, for the furniture and surroundings of one new steam- 
boat ; on the strength of this, and emulous of a kindred magnificence, come other 
orders for other new boats; when forthwith certain hotels (whose proprietors are well 
aware that there must n’t be any great transition, in the traveller's mind, from the 
luxury of a boat to a lesser luxury in an inn,) lay the establishment under requisition 
for similar favors ; and thus, to say nothing of their engagements to wealthy citizens, 
who are filling their up-town palaces with richest woods in every variety of tasteful form, 


and ‘ cloth of purpleand gold,’ the Messrs. Meeks have their hundred ‘ hands’ full, to 
supply the demands made upon them. 


*‘CoLp winter-ice is fled and gone, 
And summer brags on every tree; 
The red-breast peeps among the throng 
Of wood-brown birds that wanton be.’ 


Yes; and now how pleasant to the husbandman is ‘ all the land about and all the 
flowers that blow ; the springing grass, the budding-trees, the smell of the fresh- 
ploughed earth, the transparent briskness of the spring-tide air! Season of hope and 


promise to the independent, happy cultivator of the soil! As a quaint old English 
poet says: 
‘Tue earthe to entertaine him 
Puts on his best arraye ; 
The loftie trees and lowly shrubbs 
Likewise are fresh and gaye; 
The birds to bid him welcome 
Doe warble pleasant notes ; 
The beaste, the fielde, the forest 
Cast off theire winter coates.’ 


Ir is not a little amusing, after reading General PitLow’s account, in some of 
the public journals, of his distinguished prowess upon the battle-field, to see how the 
sworn specifications of a court-martial document destroy ‘first intentions.’ General 
Pit.ow had claimed the ‘ successful execution’ of the great battle of Contreras ; ‘ but,’ 
says the ‘specification,’ ‘ the attack upon the entrenched camp at Contreras was car- 
ried early in the morning by Brigadier-General Smiru, when the said PrLLow was many 
miles off, and had no communication, whatever, direct or indirect, with the said SMITH, 
nor any communication whatever with any of the troops then under the said Smrru’s 
command, after an early hour in the previous afternoon.’ So also of the ‘ agonizing 
wound’ by which General Priiow fell; it is described as being ‘ beyond the reach of 
eye-sight.’ The eighth specification is a fine specimen of rhetorical ‘ falling’ from the 
fire of a single fact: ‘That being at the said battle of Contreras, provoked thereto by 
the menacing advance of an isolated Mexican officer, he, the said P1tiow, did rush at 
full speed upon the said Mexican, and singly, after a long and severe conflict, disarm 
and slay the said Mexican: Whereas, the said PrLLow had no such conflict with any 
Mexican officer, nor other Mexican, on the said nineteenth of August, nor at any other 
time ; and was not, on that day, at any moment, personally within musket-shot of the 
enemy’s entrenched camp, nor any Mexican line of troops.’ ‘These are not pleasant 
things to read, and we forbear. Let us hope that some explanation may be made of 
the charges, which will palliate if it does not annul them. . . . ‘ Tuey tell’ a pleasant 
story of Mr. K , of Maine, one of the cleverest of clever wags,‘ they say.’ On board 
a steamer, one day, going from Portland to Bangor, an apothecary, of the former place, 
and an avowed ‘ free-thinker,’ at the least, was enlarging upon his peculiar views to a 
knot of astonished passengers. Presently a horrified countryman left the outer rim 
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of the circle of listeners, and approaching Mr. K , whom he knew, said: ‘ Wal, I 
never heerd any thing like that—never! It is raaly awful! What is he, Mr. K ? 
He is an atheist, ain’t he” ‘No,’ replied Mr. K ; ‘he is an apothecary; he 
‘keeps’ close by my office!’ The affected ignoraice of the meaning of the offen- 
sive term, and the avoidance of saying any thing against his neighbor, were equally 
adroit. 








‘Some say there’s nothing made in vain, 
While others the reverse maintain, 
And prove it very handy ; 
By citing animals like these, 
Musquitoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas, 
And worse than all—a Dandy!’ 


WE never see one of the genus dandy stepping mincingly down Broadway, on a 
pleasant sunny day, without thinking how little such a biped knows of, or contributes 
to, what is going on in the great land which he cumbers by his idle, aimless life. The 
busy hum of cities; the granite mountain, melting into ight dust before the patient 
toilers on a hundred rail-roads ; furnaces, with their ‘stygian fire-throats’ vomiting 
forth flame, while the melting ore is running into countless forms for man’s use — of 
all these what knows or what thinks he? ‘He isadandy!. . . Tne ‘ tragedy’ 
of ‘Leisler,’ (the mosaic, as we are informed, of several hands,) was recently brought 
out, with liberal accessories of scenery and action, at one of the Philadelphia theatres. 
Its ‘ success’ seems to be coéqual with that of ‘ Wittheraft,’ a speedily-shelved play, 
enjoying the same paternity. One journal deems its supérnatural part ‘ inconsistent,’ 
and ‘altogether a failure ;) another considers it as ‘too long, and unpruned ;’ a third 
says that an auditor ‘who would be moved to risibility by the witches of Macseru 
could not hear the mutterings of an Indian hag in this piece without a feeling of con- 
tempt ;’ and a fourth expresses the ‘fear,’ which indeed all the Philadelphia news- 
papers intimate, that ‘it is not destined io a long life upon the stage.’ Probability 
favors this conclusion. Mr. Murpocx’s personation of the hero is warmly commended, 
and the ‘ Pennsylvanian’ daily journal affirms, that if the play should prove success- 
ful, of which it manifests faint hopes, ‘ it will be entirely owing to the energy and 
talents of Murvock, the manager, and the rest of the stock-company of the theatre 
where the ‘ tragedy’ has been produced. . . . Toucuine and beautiful lines these 
by T. Westwoop, of Brussels. They will commend themselvés to the heart of many 


a bereaved mother: 

‘*Mrp the flowers at eve she lay, 
Cradled soft in slumber ; 

Eyes fast closed, the lashes meek 

Shadowing o’er the sunny cheek ; 

Lips, by loving lips just prest, 

Smiling in their rosy rest; 

Hands white-folded, seeming still 

With the same love's clasp to thrill; 

Heart —oh! ring, thou lily bell, 

Dirges without number! 


‘Ring! for, sleeping ’mid the flowers, 
Death stole in and found her; 

Sealed the eyes in mortal night, 
Changed the cheek to ghostly white ; 
Snatched the love-smile from the lips 
Straightened now in cold eclipse ; 
Grasped each pale hand, that anon 
Shrank and stiffened into stone ; 

And the heart —ring, lily bell, 

Dirges deep around her ! 


‘Ring ! — nay, nay, earth’s love might fail — 
See, a new smile waketh ; 

Angel-smile it seemeth now, 

Lighting up lip, cheek and brow, 
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Like some new-found mystic thought, 
With a solemn gladness fraught! 
Of Gon’s peace that smile doth tell — 
Ay, and His dear love as well; 
His ! —cease, cease. O lily bell, 
That love ne’er forsaketh !’ 

WE retain a’sort of ancient affection for the locale of Messrs. Berrorp anp Com- 
pany’s old establishment, near the Vesey-street corner of the Astor-House. Just 
about where this popular book-store now is, the first few numbers of this Magazine 
were given to the world. We remember well when they began to tear down the build- 
ing in which it was published, and to prostrate a goodly tree ‘ that grew thereby,’ to 
make room for the foundation of the Astor-House. But ‘let by-gones be by-gones.’ 
Messrs. BeRrorD anp Company are there now; with always all the latest and best 
publications of the day, including by every steamer all the foreign pictorial and other 
sheets, and indeed every literary rarity, foreign or domestic. These, with strict atten- 
tion to customers, have won for their establishment the high reputation which it enjoys, 
as is well attested by the crowds which may be seen frequenting it on any day in the 
week. . We are against telegraphs, especially in cities, and for this reason ; they 
are wofully destructive of boys’ kites! Look at the wrecks of hundreds of little 
urchins’ high-soaring ‘ hopes,’ which hang rigid like skeletons, or flaunting in shreds in 
the wind, on all the telegraph-wires that run across or along the line of the metropo- 
lis; and then inform us whether the receipt of early intelligence — whieh would have 
been equally news when it did come, under the old system — is a sufficient compensa- 
tion for such a waste of juvenile happiness! Our little friends have been fairly driven 
from the ‘ fields of air,’ and in sheer despair have taken up with top-spinning on all 
the side-walks of the town; snapping with their long rag-lashes the legs of passing 
pedestrians, and sometimes driving their buzzing tee-to-tums where they are least ex- 
pected. ‘This is an era of revolutions; and we say, with the boys, ‘ Down with all 
telegraphs!’ . . . Equat to the touching story of ‘The Wreck of the Medora’ canal- 
boat we account this thrilling picture of a domestic incident which happened on the 


northern frontier of this State. If our readers can peruse it without tears, we pity 
them : : 
‘there was a man in canada 
a coble-er by trade 
he married him a hansum wife 
and after words she Died 
{ 


‘ they settled down in stockholm 
upon a pece of land 
and there they bilt all for there use 
a log house And a barn. 


‘he married next a buty 

hur cheeks were like the rose 
hur eyes like sparkling Dimons 
True vertur did disclose 


‘In just about 3 months from this 
there was a nouther cry 
that he had guv her pison stuff 
Oll for to make hur dy. 
Not-only is the ‘ genius’ of these lines original and unique, but the spelling and 
__Spwnetifieation”also, which are in no wise altered from the writer’s manuscript. Apropos 
of the lines on the wreck of the ‘ Medora ;’ they were not, as we stated, by a ‘ western 
bard ; oh, no; they are from the pen of Mr. Hern, of Henderson, Jefferson county, 
New-York, ‘ cousin-german on the Scotch side’ to Joyce Hern, who ‘ put up’ with 
Mr. Barnum, of the American Museum, while spending a few days in town some years 
ago. She was alady, it will be remembered, of a remarkably strong physical consti- 
tution. . . . Wuar a pleasant thing it is to see a man make the least of an una- 
voidable discomfort, instead of boring himself to-death about a matter that can’t be 
helped. A friend tells us of a good-natured wag travelling by ‘stage’ between two 
distant towns in Maine, when the vehicle was suddenly arrested by impassable snow- 
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banks, far from any other dwelling than a small log-tavern, to which the half-frozen 
passengers with great difficulty finally waded. All but our wag were grumbling at 
their fate ; he, however, hailed the landlord, got himself a toddy, and then asked: 
‘How many folks are there in this town?” ‘ About fifteen hundred,’ answered Bon1- 
race. ‘ Well, all I can say is, you’ve got more snow,in proportion to your population, 
than any other town in Maine!’ . . . A poxiricat citizen, not remarkable for his 
accuracy of language, but rather distinguished for that ‘ undue celerity in the circula- 
tion of the bottle which has produced Father Maruew,’ said during the late election, 
‘1 shan’t vote for Mr. B ; he is a demi-god and a licentious man, and I won't do 
it!’ He was not a ‘ no-license’ candidate, it will be understood, most likely ; and there- 
fore the objurgation of his ‘ fellow-citizen.’ . . . ‘Tne magnificence of our restau- 
rants seems to be on the increase. FLorence’s, so familiar to citizens, and such a 
point of attraction to strangers, has recently been enlarged and throughout most gorge- 
ously fitted up ; the St. Charles Hotel,* by the well-known and well-esteemed GrorGe 
Warriss, although opened but for a short time, has been so far preéminently success- 
ful that the adjoining large building on Broadway has been purchased, and is in pro- 
gress of union with the present hotel, the whole to be included in one fine architectural 
structure, with many important improvements; and last, although far from least, 
Messrs. SuERWoop AND Fisuer, at their admirably-kept and very elaborately, taste- 
fully and expensively-ornamented establishments, Number 398, Broadway, corner of 
Walker-street, and Number 252, next to the corner of Murray-street; where the 
polite and anticipatory attention from the hosts and their capable attendants ; nice pri- 
vate rooms ; the best that the markets and the art de cuisine can produce and combine ; 
and the most approved brands of all that is rich and rare in the shape of potables, may 
be secured. We are glad to know that the enterprise and good taste of Messrs. Suer- 
woop AND Fiswer are rewarded as they deserve to be. . . . Tne following was 
written in the hotel book at Rigi, in Switzerland: 





‘NINE weary up-hill miles we sped, 

The setting sun to see; 
Sulky and grim he went to bed, 

Sulky and grim went we. 

Seven sleepless hours we passed, and then 
The rising sun to see, 

Sulky and grim we rose again, 
Sulky and grim rose he.’ 


Tuey were exhibiting not long since in Boston, (as we gather from a friend in 
that ’cute city,) a nondescript animal which was called ‘ The Pulican,’ and which 
was especially remarkable for having no hair on its body. It turned out to be a bear 
that was regularly shaved with soap and razor every morning! Several attempts 
were made by learned naturalists in the ‘Modern Athens’ to classify his genus ; but 
just as a ‘ report’ was about to appear, the hoax was discovered. The ‘ Pulican’ was 
speedily absent, and several consecutive hats were claimed by the doubters, who had 
laid wagers with the credulous touching the real character of ‘the show.’ That rare 
animal should be exhibited in the same cage with the western ‘Prock,’ which the 
reader will remember had two short legs on one side of his body and two long ones on 


* SPEAKING of the St. Charles, let us say a word of a gentleman who, as one of its important 
adjuncts, is among its prominent attractions. Mr. BarNEs, an educated man, and formerly a 
merchant of high standing in Boston, adds to a manner cordial and courteous a thorough know- 
ledge of the responsible duties confided to his charge, and a disposition to oblige all who may 
require his kind offices. He is a treasure to the establishment. 
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the other. He always grazed on the sides of mountains; and the mode of captur- 
ing him was to head him, turn him round, with his short legs down-hill, when he 
at once began to roll over, and was soon secured! . SPEAKING of animals: 
who thinks that they ‘lack discourse of reason?” Not we. What is it that causes 
cattle — when they come suddenly near a spot where any of their ‘kine’ has been 
slaughtered, and they ‘ smell blood’ — what is it that causes them to lift up their voices 
in hideous concert, as it were a death-wail, and totally unlike any other sound they 
make? It is a lament, an animal exclamation of surprise and horror. We would 
wager several successive hats that our impression is the right one ; although we do not 
claim to be more of an animal than many of our readers. - WE were showing 
to a matter-of-fact friend the other evening the beautiful medal designed and cast by 
Mr. C. C. Wricurt for the Art-Union ; and after examining it a moment, he said, 
‘ 'That’s a good deal more’n a cent, aint it?” It was the value of the thing, as appa- 
rent coin, that struck him, and not its great artistical excellence. Tue follow- 
ing comes to us from our friend Mr. Joun Brovucuam, the popular comedian, whose 
admirable comedy of ‘ Romance and Reality’ as we write is nightly convulsing 
crowded audiences at the ‘ Broadway Theatre.’ We should like some tasteful person, 
conversant with similar felicities, to show us a more characteristic and beautiful simile 
than that in the closing stanza. H.C. Watson, Esq. has set the song to admirable 
music, and taken out a copyright of ‘ that same? 


CRUSBSL EITTY. 


AN IRISH BALLAD, BY JOHN BROUGHAM, ESQ. 


Ora, murther, murther, Kitty dear, 
I’m a-wastin’ all away; 

By raison of your cruelty 
My brains is gone asthray ; 

They tell me sun-light has the strength 
For to make the simses fly, 

So my poor head was emptied 
By the bright beam of your eye. 


Ora! what’s the use in life at all, 
Since you have satved me so? 

I have no heart for to work or play, 
Lie down, stand up, or go; 

Just like a young tree breathed upon 
By a warm but a blighting air, 


Ora! would some fairy change me 
To a purty bird or flower, 
That my Kirry’s hands might tend on me 
Ev’ry day and ev’ry hour; 
For her dear eyes to look on me 
I’d be some lifeless thing, 
More gladly than, away from them, 
For to be a mighty king. 


And when you die, I’d like to be 
Transformed into a stone, 

With outside smooth and shining, 
But with heart cowld as your own; 

That I might stand and guard your grave 
When calmly there you rest, 


Your smile has stole all hope away, 
And left me to despair. 


* And bear my darling Kirty’s name 
Engraved upon my breast. 


‘Nor acceptable,’ the paper on ‘ The Laws of Nature, rightly Regarded.’ We 
see the drift of the writer, and detect his latent aim. But his very subject, one 
would think, should have struck the doubter .dumb; for can we admit that the 
Aumicuty regards and preserves the natural order and symmetry of the creation ; 
that He hath formed this immense system of being, and secured its continuance and 
welfare by certain laws, necessary to the happiness of his creatures, and not also 
conclude that He hath likewise established such motives and laws of action as may 
determine man to prosecute the same end? It were an imputation on the wisdom of 
the Derry to conceive his doing the one and omitting the other. WE perceive 
that the ‘ Testimonial in favor of the Graffenberg Family Pil, from these pages, is 
going the rounds of the English press. Doucias Jerrowp has it in his ‘ Newspaper,’ 
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with a new caption. We commend to him the following, from the same ‘ relieved 
sufferer :’ 

‘My DEER Sur: Phinding it nessesary, for the kontinued helth of my phamily, to remane 
taking the Graffenburgh Phamily Pil, as awl my children is affected wif a varietty of desseses, 
and as I deam it a positive dooty to akquant the readurs of your invaluabel Gernul of the ex- 
traordinary wurkings of this magnanimous medsin. My wife had the primitive consumshion 
in an orful wa, and I korled on Dr. SExTant, won of the Importers from Germenny, and I got 
arf a box; gave her won every our for three weaks, rendering her hopeful for the present. She 
quikly rekovered herselph, and is now, thanks to Dr. SExTaNnt, konvalessent. My next dorter 
had a repudiated sore finger, wif a smorl wurt at the end. She tuched the wurt with some 
Grean mounting ointment, and took eighteen pils before her Dinner, which vomited incessant : 
the wurt went of, and she is now a Living model, and goes into the lst Sosiety in konsequence, 

‘The next kase is my Grandmuther by my Farther’s side. She had the palpetashun of the 
indolent organ of hydrefobia, which pulled her down arf a feet. She took two Boxes and one 
valise full of Pils, and a pound of ointment and a quarter of a pound of Butter, and is now 
entirely releeved of the impediment, and want of dyet, and is one hundred years old next 
Krismas, which she or!ways expekts to reach every annyversary. I’ll give yew my remane- 
ing phamily sicknesses and there kures in my next lettur; thankin’ yew four yewr frenship 
and for the prinsipal and interest taken in this glorious korse of the clensing of mankind by 
this selebrated Germun Fishision, Dr. GRAFFENBERG.’ 


‘ Where is the Mind in Sleep?’ involves many considerations upon which our cor- 
respondent has not touched. ‘ All that we know is, nothing can be known’ with 
certainty in relation to the matter. We ‘spend our strength for naught’ in pursuing 
the investigation. Is that mysterious power by which the nerves convey sensation, 
and make their impulses obeyed, identical with the galvanic fluid? Are the galvanic 
and electric fluids the same?—and do the lungs elaborate for us from the light of 
heaven the pabulum of the brain — the material essence or essential matter of genius? 
Who shall make answer? . . . Wuar is there that is like the true YELLowpLusu 
style of the inimitable Tuackeray? It is not the spelling, although that is entirely 
unique ; the grotesque dress, as original] as the character it clothes ; it is the observant 
eye and the artistic skill of the writer, whose felicitous pictures are as vivid as if 
painted directly to the eye. YELLOwpLusu, or what is quite the same thing, ‘ JeamEs,’ 
(the retired flunkey, ‘ livin’ remoke from the whirld, hoccupied with the ’umble dooties 
of his profeshun, wich mearely consists of droring hale and beer for the gence who 
frequent his ’otel,’ the ‘ Wheel of Fortune,) ‘ Jzames,’ we say, is in the field again, 
fighting manfully with his pen against ‘ The Persecution of British Footmen in 
Paris,’ which he condemns in terms of indignant eloquence : 

‘I shoodnt have wrote at all, (he says,) at this present juncter, but for sugmstances which 
affect a noble and galliant body of menn, of which I once was a hornmint; I mean of the noble 
perfesshn of Henglish footmen and livry suvvants, which has been crooly pussicuted by the 
firoasiius Paris mob. I love my hold companions in harms, and none is more welcome, when 
they ave money, than they at the Wheel of Fortune Otel. I call the atenshn of Europ, in the 
most solomon and unpressive manner, to the hinjaries infligted upon my brutherin. Many of 
them have been obleeged to boalt without receiving their wagis; many of them is egsiles on 
our shaws: an infewriate Parishn mob has tawn off their shoaldernots, laft at their wenera- 
ble liveries and buttons, as they laff at heverythink sacred; and I look upon those pore men 
as nayther mor nor less than marters, and pitty and admire em with hall my art. I hoffer to 
those sacrid rephuGs (to such, in coarse, as can pay their shott,) an esylum under the awspiti- 
ble roof of Jeames Pivusu, of the Wheel of Fortune. Some has already come here; two of 
em occupize our front garrits; in the back Hattix there is room for six mor. Come, brave 
and dontless Hemmigrants! Come children of Kilammaty for eight-and-six a week ; an old 
member of the Cor hoffers you bed and bord !’ 

Mr. ‘ Jeames’ here proceeds to give a ‘ narratif of the ixcapes and dangers’ of one 
of the ‘ Cor,’ to listen to which himself and his ‘Mary Hann’ had been ‘ kep up in 


the bar to many a midnike ’our. We should like to see the man or woman who 
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could help Jaughing at the YeLLowrtusu style of writing French, as developed in the 
ensuing extract. It must be some one who thinks it a sin to laugh: 


‘One of our borders, and a near relatif by the Grandmother’s side, of my wife’s family(though 
I despise buth, and don’t bragg like some foax of my ginteal kinexions) is a man wenerated in 
the whole profeshn, and lookt up as one of the fust Vipsin Europe. In this country, (and from 
his likeness when in his Vig to our rewered prelicks of the bentch of bishops) he was called 
CANTYBERRY — his reel name being Tuomas. You never sor a finer sight than CANTYBERRY On 
a levy day, a seated on his goold-fringed Ammer-cloth ; a nozegy in his busm; his little crisp 
vig curling quite noble over his jolly red phase; his At laced hallover like a Hadmiral! ; the 
white ribbings in his ands, the pransing bay osses before him; and behind, his state carridge ; 
with Marquiz and MaRCHINEss OF JonQuit inside, and the gallant footmen in yalla livery cling- 
ing on at the back! ‘Hooray!’ the boys used to ery hout, only to see CANTYBERRY arrive. 
Every person of the extableshment called him ‘ Sir,’ his Master & Missis inklewdid. He never 
went into the — ixep to smoke a segar; and when the state-carridge was hordered (me 
and the Jonquits live close together, the W. of F. being sitiwated in a ginteal Court leading hout 
of the mevtpe, Fy sat in my front parlor, in full phig reading the newspaper like a Lord. until 
such time as his body-suvn’t called him, and said Lorp and Lapy Jonquit was ready to sit be- 
hind him. Then hewent. Nota minnitsooner: not a minnit latter ; and being elped hup to the 
box by 3 men, he took the ribbings, and drove his employers to the ressadencies of the nobillaty, 
or the paliis of the Sovring. 

‘Times is now, R (ah!) how much changed with CantyBEeRRy ! Last yer, being bribed b 
Srr Tuomas and Lapy Kick.Lesvury, but chiefly, I fear, because this old gent, being intimat with 
Butlers, had equired a tayste for Bergamy, and Clarick, and other French winds, he quitted 
Lorp and Lapy Jonquit’s box for that of the KickLesury famly, residing Rue Rivuly, at Parris. 
He was rispected there— that CANTyBERry is wherehever he goes; the King, the Hex-Kings 
coachmen, were mear moughs compared to him; and when he eard the Kings osses were sold 
the other day at 50 frongs apease, he says they was deer at the money. 

‘Well, on the 24th of Febbywerry, being so ableegin as to drive Sir T. and Lapy KicKLEBURY 
to dinner with the MARKEE bD’EptNarpD, in the Fobug Sang Jermang, CANTYBERRY, who had been 
sittn all day reading Gallynanny, and playing at cribbidge at a Marshong de Vang, and kawns- 
quinly was quite hignorant of the ewents in progrice, found hisself all of a sudding serowndid 
by aset of rewd fellers with pikes and guns, hollerun and bellerin ‘ Veerly liberty,’ ‘Amore LEwy- 
PHILIP,’ etc. ‘Git out of the way there,’ says CANTYBERRY, from his box, a vipping his osses. 

‘ The Puple, as the French people call theirselves, came round the carridge, rawring out ‘ Ah 
Bah V Aristograt !’ 

‘ Lapy Kick.Lesury looked hout. Her Par was in the Cheese Mongering (olesale) way : and 
she never was called an aristograt afor. ‘Your mistaken, my good people,’ says she ; ‘Je Swee 
Onglase. Wee, boco, LADY K1CKLEBYRY, je vay diner avec MUNS3EER D’EppyNar ;’ and so she went 
a jabbring on; but I’m blest if the Puple would let her pass thet way. They said there was a 
barrygade in the street, and turning round the Eds of Canryrrxey’s osses, told him to drive 
down the next street. He didn’t understand, but was reddy to drop hoff his perch at the hin- 
dignaty hoffered the British Vip. 

‘Now they had scare drove down the next street at a tarin gallop, (for when aggrywated, 
CANTYBERRY drives like madd, to be sure,) when lowinbyold, they come on some more Puple, 
more pikes, more guns, the pavement hup, and a Buss spilt on the ground, so that it was impaw- 
sable to pass. 

‘ ‘Git out of the carridge,’ rors the Puple, and a feller in a cock at. (of the.Pollypicnic School, 
CANTYBERRY says, though what that is he doant No,) comes up to the door, while hothers old 
the osses, and says, Miladi il faut des cendres ;}) which means, you must git out. 

‘* Mway ne vu pas, Moi Lavy KicKLEByry,’ cries out my Lapy, waggling her phethers and di- 
minds, and screamin like a Macaw. 

‘* Tllle fo pourtong.’ says the Pollypicnic scholard: very polite, though he was ready to bust 
with laffin hisself. ‘We must make a barrygade of the carridge. The cavilry is at one hend 
of the street, the hartillary at the other; there’ll be a fight presently, and out you must git.’ 

Lavy KIcKLEBURY set up a screaming louder than hever, and I warrant she hopped out pretty 
quick this time, and the hoffiser, giving her his harm, led her into a kimmis shop, und giv her a 
glass of sallyvalattaly. 

‘Meanwild CANTYBERRY sat puffin like a grampus on his box, his face as red as Cielingwhacks. 
His osses had been led out before ’is hi’s, his footmen— French minials, unwuthy of a livry — 
had fratynized with the mob, and THomMas CANTYBERRY sat aloan. 

* ‘Descends mong gros!’ cries the mob ; (which intupprited is, ‘Come down, old fat un ;) ‘come 
off your box, we’re re goin to upset the carridge.’ 

‘ Never ’ says THomas, for which he knew the French; and dubbling his phist, he igsclaimed, 
‘Jammy Dammy |’ He cut the fust man who sprang hon the box, hover the fase andi’s; he de- 
livered on the nex feller’s nob. But what was THomAs CANTYBERRY against a people in harms? 
They pulled that brave old man off his perch. They upset his carridge — his carridge beside a 
buss. When he comes to this pint of his narratif, Tuomas always busts into tears and calls for 
a fresh glas. 

‘He + to be herd of at my bar: and being disingaged hoffers hisself to the Nobillaty for the 
enshuing seasn. His tums is ninety Ibs per hannum. the purchesing of the hannimals and the 
corn, an elper for each two osses: ony to drive the lord and lady of the family, no drivin at night 
excep to Ofishl parties, and two vigs drest a day during the seasn. He objex to the country, 
and won’t go abrod no more. In a rg | (sezee) where I was ableeged to whonder abowt 
disguised out of livery, amongst a Puple who pulled my vig off before my face, Tuomas will 
never mount box agin. 

‘And Ieplaud him. And as long as he has enough to pay his skaw, my house is a home for this 
galliant Hegsile.’ 
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There would seem to have been a ‘ retort discourteous’ arising from this Parisian ta- 
booing of English footmen; for in his next letter Mr. Jeames says: ‘ Sins last weak 
the Deaming of Revalution has been waiving his flamming sord over France, has drove 
many more of our unfortnit feller suvnts to hemigrat to the land of their Buth. The 
aggrywation of the Boddy of Gentlemen at Livry agenst the Forriner I am sorry to say 
is intence. Meatings of my bruthring have took place at many of their Houses of 
Call in this town. Some gence who use our back parlor had an Ecembly there the 
other night, called the Haggrygit British Plush Proiection Society, which, in my ca- 
pasty of Lanlord and Xmember of the Boddy, I was called upon to attend. Every- 


think was conducted on ordly redymoney prinsaples, and the liquor paid for as soon as 


called for, and drunk as soon paid. But the feelings of irratation against Foring Sev- 


vants, as igsibbited by our Domestic projuice was, I grieve to say, very bitter.” And Mr. 
Jeames proceeds to give us an instance of one of the effects of this feeling : 


‘Lorp Ycount GutTLEesBury’'s is a case which still mor comes hoam to our busms and our 
bisniss. and has made no small sensatiun in the Plush and in the fashionable wuld. 
der of his Lodship’s entytainments is well known. 
for wittles. And who would be ard onhim? Why should we? Nayter has implanted in our 
busum tastis of a thousand deferent kinds. Some men have a pashn for fox-untin, some like 
listening to dybatts in Parlymink and settn on railrode committies ; some like Politticle Acono- 
my. I’ve waited behind a chair and heard foax talk about Jollagy, Straty and red sanstone 
until I’ve nearly dropt asleap myself while standing a Santynel on jewty. Whatthen? Give 
every mann his taste, I say, and my Lord GuTTLEBURY’s was his dinner. 

‘He had a French Hartist at the head of his Quizeen, of coarse; that sellabrated mann, 
Munseer SuPREME. Munseer Sooriay persided hover the cumfeckshnary; and under Sv- 
PRAYM were three young aidycongs: a Frenchman, a Bulgian and a young feller from the city, 
who manidged the tertle and wenson department. 

‘He was aclever young mann. He has hofn been to take a glass at the W. of F.: and when- 
ever he came with a cassyrow] of clear tertle, or an ash Wenison dish for my Mary Hann, he 
was, I’m sure, always welcome. But JoHN BAsTER was henvious and hambishes. He jined 
the owtcry which has been rose against foring suvnts by some of our bruthring, and he thought 
to git ridd of Supraym and the other contynentials, and espired to be Chief Guvnor of my 
lord’s kitching. 

‘Forgitting every sentament but haytred of the forryner, this envius raskle ingaged the 
kitching-boys and female elpers (who, bein a hansum young mann, looked on him with a 
kindly i,) in a fowl conspirracy against the Frenchmen. He introjuiced kyang pepper into the 
pattys, garlick into the Blemongys, and sent up the souffly flavored with ingyans. He pysoned 
my lord’s chocolate with shalott, he put Tarrygin vinegar into the Hices. There never was 
such a conwulsion, or so horrid an igspreshn of hagny in a man’s, has (I’m told by my exlent 
friend the Majordomy,) my lord’s fase ashumed when he tasted black pepper in the clear soup. 

‘ The axdence occurred day after day. It was one day when a R 1 P—ss—n—dge was 
dining with his Loddship ; another when 6 egsiled sovrings took their mutton (when he did n’t 
so much mind ;) a 3d, when he wished to dine more igspecially better than on any other, be- 
cause the doctor had told him to be careful. and he was dining by himself: this last day drove 
him madd. He sent for Suprame, addresst that gentilman in languidge which he could n’t 
brook, (for he was a Major of the Nashnal Guard of his Betallian, and Commander of the Legend 
of Honor,) and SupraMeE rasined on the spott; which the French and the Bulgian did it too. 

‘ SourF.ay and the cumfectioners hemigrated the nex day ; and the house-steward, who has 

a heasy master, for Lord G. is old, fibble, and seventy years of hage, and whose lady has an 
uncommon good apinion of Master Baster, recommended him to the place, or at least to have 
the Purvisional Guvment of my lord’s Quizéen. 
' *It wasn’t badd. Basrer has tallints of no mien horder. You could n’t egsactly find folt 
with his souperintendiance. But a mere good dinner is fur from enough to your true amature. 
A dellixy, a something, a jennysquaw, constatutes the diffrants between talint and Genus; and 
my lord soughered under it. He grew melumcolly and silent; he dined, it’s trew, taysting 
all the ontrays as usual ; but he never made any remarx about em, for good or for bad. Young 
BasTER, at the Igth of his Hambishn, tor his Air with rage as his dinners came down 1 by 1, 
and nothing was said about ’em — nothing. 

‘Lord GuTTLEesury was breaking his Art! He didn’t know how fond he was of SuprayM 
till he lost him— how nessasurry that mann was to his igsistence. He sett his confidenshle 
Valick to find out where Supraym had retreated; and finding he was gone to Gascony, of 
which he is a naytif, last weak, without saying a word to his frends, with only SaNnGsew, his 
valet, and the flying ketching fourgong — without which he never travels— my lord went to 
France and put himself again under Supraym. The sean between ’em, I’m told, was very 
affecting. My lord has taken a Shatto near SupRaym’s house, who comes to dress the dinner, 
of which the noble Ycount partakes aloan. 

‘The town-house is shet up, and everybody has ad orders to quit; all the footmen; all the 


uizeen, in coarse including BasTER ; and this is all he has gained by his insidgus haytrid of 
orraners and by his foolish hambishn. 


The splen- 
That good and uprike nobleman only lived 
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‘No, my friends,’ I concluded ; ‘if gentlemen choose to have foreign suvnts, it’s not for us 
to intafear, and there must be a free trayd in flunkies as in every other kimodaty of the world.’ 

‘I trust that my little remarks pazyfied some of the discontented sperrits presnt; and can 
at least wouch for the fact that every mann shook Ands ; every man paid his Skoar.’ 


Tue article entitled ‘Asthetics of the Table, in our last number, seems to have 
hit the public and private taste ‘toa'T.’ It is commended of all men for its liveliness, 
spirit, and the evidences of a full mind which it every where presents. Let us hope 
too that the paper will not be without its use in preventing gourmands (not gourméts) 
from quaffing suffocation and stowing in apoplexy at every meal, instead of partaking 
and enjoying their repasts like Christians and gentlemen. What waste, what guzzling, 
may not be seen among,the uninitated, in what they foolishly deem the ‘ enjoyment’ 
of wine! Whereas, a little attention to the teachings of our correspondent would 


cause them to exclaim, with one who knew how to use without abusing the blessings 
of divine Providence: 


‘Aut the senses it rejoices, 
Gives the heart a nobler fire, 
To the hope a heavenlier balsam, 
To the life a new desire.’ 


‘ Would that I had the neck of a crane,’ exclaimed a kindred bon-esprit, ‘that I 
might taste this precious liquid in its whole descent!’ for 
‘WHEN I feel it gurgling, murmuring 
Down my throat and my cesophagus, 
Something, and I know not what, 
Strangely tickleth my sarcophagus ; 
Something easy of digestion, 
But by no means of description ! 


Our readers will have been enabled — partly enabled only, we admit — to appreciate 
the justice of the tribute paid*by ‘Cart Benson’ to our accomplished friend and es- 
teemed contributor, Joun Warers. In the knowledge and practice of the esthetics 
of the table he has few equals and no superior. This has been inferred even, by 
many readers and correspondents, here and elsewhere, who have derived their impres- 
sions alone from the chaste essays of Mr. Waters in these pages, in which incidental 
passages have involved remarks upon the general theme of the article in our last 
number. . . . Mr. Epwin Forrest, the distinguished American Tragedian — who, 
both as an actor and as a gentleman, has alike in his public and private capacity re- 
flected honor upon the American stage and the dramatic profession in this country — is 
performing a series of farewell engagements in the different cities where he has for 
so many years been a favorite. At the American Theatre, New-Orleans, he was called 
before the curtain at the close of his engagement, amidst applause so enthusiastic that 
it fairly rocked the vast edifice, when he delivered the following brief, tasteful and 








* Apropos of this: the ‘New-Jersey Herald of Freedom,’ a well-conducted journal, remarks; 


‘Tur KnickERsocker for April is enriched by a savoury treatise on Table Msthetics, running 
through twenty-seven pages of learned commentary and oe mpien disquisition on this art of all 
arts —the art by which we live. As half the miseries of life spring from the crudities of the 
kitchen the writer deserves an ovation for his labor of love. Alimentary civilization is very 
low among us. Most of our people pay more attention to the daily food of their cattle than their 
own. Hence there is no country under the sun that groans so much under the torments of its 
indigestions. A daily diet of tasteless fish, flesh and fowl, and crude. half-raw vegetables, has 
soured the whole American temper: for unless the stomach, every man’s master, be kept in 
good humor, every part of the vital machinery is deranged. Good cooks are therefore the best 
of benefactors; and public provision should be made, seminaries if need be established, for 
training them for the profession, which ought to be raised to the dignity of a liberal art. Let 
the education committees look to it. It were a far more philosophical exercise of humanity to 
enable ‘the foolish fat scullions’ of this gluttonous generation to compound good wholesome soup, 
and to give to the universal potato salt, savor, and digestibility, than to perplex them by mathe- 
matics or superfluous delicacies of orthography.’ , 
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evidently unpremeditated address. It is one of the most felicitous things of the kind 
we have ever encountered: 

‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The little bell, which, a short time since, sounded for the fall of 
the curtain, rung, also, the knell of my professional existence in yourcity. Iam now no longer 
an actor among you, and I am come, with a few brief but sincere words, to thank you; to thank 
you for the kindness shown me, almost a quarter of a century since, when, as a nameless boy, I 
first presented myself, a candidate for your favor; to thank you for the cheering applause with 
which you have ever since hailed my exertions; and to thank you for this last crowning token 


of your approbation, this brilliant assemblage, convened to do me honor, and to grace my final 
exit from your stage. 

‘I wish to withdraw from the laborious toils of the profession, while yet in the possession of 
an unimpaired constitution; before age has debilitated or time has shaken my faculties; for, 
I would not, like the worn veteran, ‘lag superfluous on the stage.’ Beside,I wish to engage in 
another pursuit ; one more congenial ‘to my present taste; a “pursuit which has been rightly 
characterized by WASHINGTON as the most healthful, the most usefyl, and the most noble em- 
ployment of man —the cultivation of the soil. 

‘And now comes one of the most trying moments of my chequered life; a moment, in which 
one little word will be spoken, which will sever forever the link which, through so many years 
has bound me to your service ; a word which has been spoken, and which, alas! must be often 
spoken in this sad, bright world, but never in the life of him who now addresses you. with more 
regretful, heart-felt emotion, than I now say — Farewell!’ 


‘Ir is sickening,’ says a modern writer, ‘ nay, it is maddening, to think for a moment 
of the things that are occasionally eaten, or served up to be eaten, in this carniverous, her- 
bivorous, frugivorous and omnivorous world, by the few who have the luck, or the ill luck, 
(as the case may be,) to be born under an eating star... We wonder if this clever essayist 
ever ate a‘ biftek de mouton’ (or ‘ biftek de cheval,’ as the case may be,) at an American- 
French restaurant? — the most amphibious of all amphibious things that ever offended 
palate. Thisis the way they represent a good old-fashioned beefsteak, that unctuous 
nourishing ‘ beverage,’ as a friend of ours termsit : ‘The meat is disjointed uncomfortably, 
grotesquely shaped, and deplorably lean. ‘They have no idea of the outline even of a 
genuine steak. They cut a gibbous lump from any inferior fleshy part, give it a blow 
with the chopper, and entitle it a ‘biftic.’ It contracts its bulk on being placed on a 
frying-pan or gridiron, by many a shifting, twisting movement, till its surface is in- 
dented, and full of little cavities, into which the infatuated cook pours oil, or butter 
melted into an oil, and a spoonful cr two of shredded parsley ; and this ‘ horror’ is served 
away hot, sélon les regiles, tough as a pelican’s leg, greasy as a tallow-tub, sans fat, 
sans gravy, or Harvey-sauce, sans horse-radish, sans shalott or oysters, or any of those 
relishing adjuncts which on other tables requite the teeth for occasional extra labor, 
and the outlay of a shilling on the pound of beef-steak.’ . . . Lapres whose liege 
lords are tarrying in the city during their absence in the country in the coming summer 
months, will experience some alleviation by reading the following: 


‘My Dear Wire: In silence and alone, (boys, do n’t make such a racket there, if you please, 
while I’m writing!) in the stillness of my quiet chamber, (Ha! ha! oho! good!—what’s 
that?) I sit down to write a few lines to you. (You know how to dress salad—yow do!) 
Although I feel the pang of separation (fill up! fill up!—so; thank you;) from your dear self 
at this moment, yet it is a pleasing reflection to know (What’s the state of the game now ?) 
that a few short days will enable me to be again with you, (a segar, JoE,) and once more press 
your gentle hand in mine, (Oh! I can’t take a hand now.) Again I shall leave this city, tire- 
some indeed during your absence, (‘ We won’t go home till morning !’—oh! keep still, will 
you?) and every hour of the interval will be counted (capital story, that, Bitty!) with anxious 
solicitude by me. As I sit here alone, in the stillness of the night. (‘ Come, give us a song !’ 
‘I can’t, ‘pon my word !’—‘ oh, do !’) secluded by myself, my mind is filled with tender recol- 
lections, and a lowness of spirits comes over me (‘Gaily still the moments roll!’) which I 
endeavor (‘While I quaff the flowing bowl,’) in vain (‘Care can never reach the soul!’) to 
shake (‘Who deeply drinks of wine!) off. I now lay down my pen, (‘Bravo! bravo!’) for 
fatigue (one moment, boys,) overpowers me. Adieu, my dear wife, (in a minute; duty before 
pleasure ;) and believe me (I’m with you now, boys!) your affectionate husband, —— ——.’ 


Pte 
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Messrs. Banos, Ricuarps anp Parr, at their spacious sales-room, Number 204 
Broadway, will commence on Tuesday, the twenty-third of May, a Special Trade-Sale 
of English and American Books, a new and fresh stock, together with stereotype- 
plates of many valuable and popular works; the whole to be sold without reserve, 
and in the order of the catalogue. No trade-sales in the city are more extensive and 
various than those of Messrs. Banes, Ricuarps anp Puarr. Their last great sale 
was crowded from the beginning to the close, and the amount sold of books, stationery, 
stereotype-plates, etc., was altogether unprecedented. . . . ‘ Do you call this a ten- 
pin alley” said a decidedly ‘swizzled’ customer the other day, holding up his ball, and 
pausing before he commenced to roll. ‘ Well, we do,’ answered the proprietor. ‘ Then,’ 
said the other, ‘I should like very much to know what the d | you ’ve got twenty 
pins on this one that I’m on, and two boys to set em up, for! Gi’ us ’nother alley ! 
His request was complied with, but he still saw double. . . . Do you affect those 
people, reader, who, as Sir Tuomas Oversury has it, always ‘ carry a cloud in their 
face, never fair weather ; who seem always dying with misanthropy ; whose 





‘ Dark thoughts, like spots upon the sun, revolve 

In troops for days together round the soul, 

Distiguring and dimming? 
Give us rather people of a sanguine temperament, who may perhaps be subject to 
temporary doubt and gloom ; but whose sly soon clears ; and though one bright star 
may shoot and fall, hope soon creates a whole constellation. . . . ‘ YANKEEDOM’ 
has some good things in it, and perhaps it will appear. It doesn’t exaggerate the 
ubiquity of its subject at all. We believe the Yankees have settled and squatted in 
every place in the known world except Symmes’ Hole. Does ‘ M.’ remember our 
Tinnecum friend’s account of the English landing on a guano-island, taking possession 
of it in the name of the Queen, when on going over it, they found a Yankee swap- 
ping a jacket with a native, while he administered a temperance-pledge to him, and 
at the same time half a dozen of the like species were digging into a guano-bank 
and fast filling a small Bangor craft that was rocking in a little sheltered and secluded 
bay? . . . Youne ladies who have scheming mothers are rather dangerous cus- 
tomers, according to a humorous author, whom we find quoted as follows in one of 
our old note-books: ‘ Jutia and I sang ‘ When thy Bosom heaves a Sigh,’ and songs 
of that sort, with impunity ; but when it came to ‘ Together let us range the Fields,’ 
where the high contracting parties talk about ‘ tinkling rills’ and ‘ rosy beds,’ the old 
lady, who had hitherto sat in seeming carelessness on the sofa, hemming a kerchief, 
requested to speak with me in the back-room ; and after shutting the door, asked me 
my intentions! My heart was in my mouth, and of consequence in my own keeping ; 
but taken thus suddenly a-back, I stammeringly committed myself to the matrimo- 
nialtrap!’ . . . Tue initial paper of the present number, ‘ Remedial Law in New- 
York,’ wil! arrest and repay attention. We trust that hereafter, in this State at least, 
many things which have been ‘ in the nature of law’ but not in the ‘ law of nature’ 
will be done away with. ‘The first impulse given in this matter, it is conceded, was 
through this Magazine. The articles upon ‘ Law Reform,’ ‘ Delays of the Courts,’ 
‘Legal Nomenclature and Solecism,’ in the KNICKERBOCKER, some of which elicited 
able replies from eminent sources, containing the best defence which could be made 
of the unreformed state of things, awakened general attention to the crying evils 
complained of, and now in progress of correction. . . . Tue ‘ Lines by a Son of 
St. Crispin’ are well enough versified ; but the play upon ‘ sole’ and ‘ understanding’ 
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is as old as the seven hills. ‘The best thing of the sort we ever saw was a fragment 
entitled, if we remember rightly, ‘ Reflections of a Tailor.’ It ran something in this 
way: 
‘Day hath put on his jacket, and around 

His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

Here will I lay me on the velvet moss, 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 

And hold communion with the things about me. 

Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid 

That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe : 

The twin-leaves, quivering on their silken threads 

Do make a music like the rustling satin 

As the light breezes smooth their downy lap. 

Ha! what is this that rises to my touch 

So like acushion? Can it be a cabbage? 

It is, it is, the deeply-injured flower, 

Which boys do flout with ; but yet I love thee, 

Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout ; 

Doubtless in Eden thou didst blush as bright 

As these thy puny brethren ; and thy breath 

Sweetened the fragrance of the spicy air ; 

But now thou seemest like a bankrupt beau 

Stript of his gaudy hues and essences, 

And growing portly in his sober clothes, 


‘Is that a swan that rides upon the water ? 
Oh no! it is that other gentle bird 
Which is the patron of our noble calling. 
I well remember, in my boyhood’s time, 
When these young hands first closed upon a goose : 
I have a scar upon my thimble-finger 
Which chronicles the hour of young ambition. 
My father was a tailor, and his father, 
And my great grandsire: all of them were tailors. 
They had an ancient goose; it was an heir-loom 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 
{ am not certain, but I think ’t was he 
Who through misfortune was unfortunate. 
No matter ; ’t is a joy to straighten out 
One’s limbs, and leap elastic from the counter, 
Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 
The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit.’ 


Aux things must have an end. Even so contemptible and unimportant a thing as 
a Bologna sausage has two; but it seems to us that ‘A Tale of Ireland’ will never 
be coneluded. We have received three packages of the manuscript, but it appears 
that ‘ the end thereof is not yet.’ It can’t go in the Knickerzocker, let us say at 
once, to prevent misapprehension. . . . Hearine the little people to-night, through 
an epen door from the sanctum into their sleeping apartment, repeating, as is their 
nightly wont, the Lorp’s Prayer, Monrcomery’s beautiful commentary upon it came 
suddenly to mind: ‘ How many millions and millions of times has that prayer been 
offered by Cliristians of all denominations! So wide indeed is the sound thereof gone 
forth, that daily, and without intermission, from the ends of the earth, and afar upon 
the sea, it is ascending to Heaven like incense and a pure offering. Nor needs it the 
gift of prophecy to foretell, that ‘though heaven and earth shall pass away,’ these 
words of our blessed Lorp ‘ shall not pass away’ till every petition has been answered ; 
till the kingdom of Gop shall come, and His ‘ will be done on earth, as it is done in 
Heaven.”’ . . . We could n’t find time to visit ‘ M. D. Z.,’ to hear the poem read, 
‘ preparatory to its admission into the KnickersockeR.’ Aside from the fact that the 
writer lives quite too far in the ‘ out-squirts’ of the metropolis, as Mrs. PartincTon 
would say, to make the visit convenient, we profess to be able to read ourselves, and 
require no contributor to perform that service for us. We are always inclined to 
doubt the character of articles which correspondents want to read tous. Can’t we 
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‘peruse?’ . . . Can you tell us who conceived the following comparisons? They 
are good, ‘ any how :’ 
‘ IMAGINATION is the air of mind ; 


Judgment its earth, and memory its sea; 
Passion its fire.’ 


‘ WeLL, Mr. Jackson,’ said a minister, walking homeward after service with an 
industrious laborer, who was a constant attendant ; ‘ well, Mr. Jackson, Sunday must 
be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so hard all the week. And you make a 
good use of the day, for you are always to be seen at church.’ ‘ Ay, Sir,’ replied 
Jackson, ‘ it is indeed a blessed day. I works hard enough all the week, and then I 
comes to church o’ Sundays, and sets me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ 
nothing ! The minister replied, ‘Good morning, Mr. Jackson,’ and did straightway 
take his leave of that frank-spoken person. . . . Here is a quaint old housewifely 
cure for a swelling, which seems to us likely to prove efficacious, if not a specific: 
‘Give the party to drink of the herb mouse-ear, steeped in ale or beer; and look 
when you see a swine rub himself, and there upon the same place rub a slick stone, 
and then with it slick all the swelling, and it will cure it! . . . ‘ Puimoxogist’ is 
informed that the ‘ gimlet-eye’ was probably invented by the ancient augurs, for the 
purpose of enabling them to pierce into futurity. For farther information he is re- 
ferred to Votraire’s Dict. Philosophique, Tome IX.——‘ Hisroricus’ is right: 
WasuincTon was born before 1800. The old continental song says, (and we are in- 
debted to these ancient lyrics for much valuable information,) 


‘ON the nineteenth of October, 
In the year of ‘ Eighty-One,’ 
CoRNWALLIs he surrendered 
To Gineral WASHINGTON ; 
Oh ! the bomb-shells they did fly, boys, 
And cannon loud did roar ; 
Count DE GrassE is in harbor, 
And WASHINGTON on shore.’ 


Tuat is a singular bird they call ‘ The Adjutant’ in India. He performs the du- 
ties of a scavenger, devouring offal and punishing the whole family of snakes. He 
is a huge, grave, long-beaked fellow, with an air rather ‘ Dominie Sampson’-ish than 
military. Some of the English soldiers used to play sad tricks with him. He would 
gobble up large bones of beef, or a four-pound loaf; and when he had finished his 
huge meal, he would mount the highest pinnacle he could find, and stand on one leg 
like a mutilated statue, while it digested. ‘Fhe soldiers used to cleanse out shank- 
bones of mutton, stuff them with gunpowder, connected with a slow-match, then 
throw them to ‘ The Adjutant,’ who swallowed them greedily; but while chuckling 
over his savory morsel, it would explode and blow him toatoms! Another trick upon 
the birds was to tie two legs of mutton together by a strong cord, leaving an interval 
of three or four yards, and then toss the rich repast among them, which soon found 
their way into the stomachs of two of the most active. As long as they kept toge- 
ther, it was all very well; but as soon as the cord tightemed both became alarmed and 
took wing, mutually astonished at the phenomena, no doubt. A laughable tugging 
match then ensued in the air, each ‘ Adjutant’ striving to mount higher than the other, 
till at last they attained a great elevation. When at length the weaker bird was 
forced to disgorge his mutton, a new power came into play — the force of gravity ; 
and the pendulum leg of mutton, after some ridiculous oscillations, brought the con- 
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queror down to the earth a great deal faster than he wished! We ‘laughed con- 
sumedly’ when we first read this, many years ago. 


Wuar great feelings, 
especially in the spring-time, born of Association and the Past, come up in column to 
force the heart: 


‘WHo can mistake such thoughts ? 

They seize upon the mind ; arrest, and search, 
And shake it; bow the tall soul as by a wind; 
Rush over it like rivers over reeds, 

Which quaver in the current; turn as cold, 
And pale, and voiceless.’ 


Surely such thoughts are reminiscences of a preéxistent state, or echoes from the spirit- 
world ! Tue following incident happened among the islands of the Casco Bay, 
where their municipal proceedings (and much else) are sui generis. Shortly be- 
fore the annual town-meeting to vote for governor, representatives to the legislature, 
etc., the select-men called a caucus to nominate a candidate for the latter office, and 
few others beside themselves appearing, they selected Captain Jonn Bunker. Soon 
appeared the warrant for the people te assemble in town-meeting, in accordance with 
the laws of the State, and deposite their votes for persons to fill these offices. The 
warrant ran thus : 


‘ THE inhabitants of —— will meet on the first Monday of September next, in town-meeting, 
for the following business, and such other business as may come before them : 
‘1. To give in their votes for a Moderator. 
To give in their votes for a Clerk. 
. To give in their votes for a Governor of the State. 
. To give in their votes for Captain John Bunker, for Representative to the Legislature !’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


ee 02 29 


Writine at a late hour the other evening in the sanctum, we heard suddenly, on 
the still moonlight air, the keen clear notes of a French bugle, playing an Irish melody. 
We threw up the window and listened ; and as we did so, Thought went back on the 
wings of Memory to Burns the bugler, who used to mount the turret of the prison- 
wall at Auburn, almost ‘ before de broke o’ day,’ and pour out a perfect flood of melody 
upon the calm still summer air. We thought at first, we remember, that it was 
‘Correr Joun,’ that ‘man of metal’.on the tower, who was playing ; but we went 
down to see, and arrived just in time to encounter Burns, who rejoiced our boyish 
heart by permitting us to examine and handle his ‘ soul-stirring instrument.’ Burns 
was a singular fellow. He had deserted from a British regiment stationed at Queens- 
ton. He swam the Niagara, with his beloved bugle strapped to his back, and while 
well advanced in the act, was challenged and shot at half a dozen times by the senti- 
nel. But he persevered, and arrived safely on the opposite bank. Then, after a 
‘ rest,’ and with a ‘ bar’ between him and his pursuers, he raised his horn to his lips, 
‘gave it breath with his mouth,’ and blew a blast of triumphant defiance, which was 
remembered in that neighborhood, for many years after, as ‘ the blast of the sea- 
son |’ Do ’nr you know, or have n’t you seen, precisely such a person as this, 
in the whole course of your life? We have: ‘ He is acquainted with every body, but 
knows nobody; is always talking, but never says any thing ; is perpetually putting 
some sudden interrogation, and before it is possible for him to understand the answer, 
putting another. His brain is a kind of rag-shop, receiving and returning nothing 
but rubbish.’ . . . Our own opinion exactly, friend ‘ B , of the ‘ transaction’ 
and ‘ the man’ to whom you refer. It would take just twelve such persons and one 
pig to make thirteen swine. But his manners are fully equal to his morality. We 
never received the manuscript alluded to, nor a single line in relation to it, in the 
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world! ‘It ees faiict.’ . . . The National Academy of Design is now open to 
the public, in its twenty-third annual exhibition. We have not found leisure, owing 
to a press of professional business, which. perhaps these especial pages of ours may 
sufficiently explain, to visit the Academy oftener than three times; but we have seen 
enough to convince us, that as a whole we have seldom had so good a collection of pic- 
tures. We purpose at present to say a few words concerning some of the more promi- 
nent paintings, and to continue our remarks upon the collection in the June number. 
Let us begin with Number One, ‘Mother and Children,’ by Rossirer. This will at 
once strike the observer as being painted on quite too high a key. It wants the unity 
that atmosphere gives to every object in nature. The tasteful arrangement certainly 
indicates refinement of feeling in the artist. Mr. Rossrrer has studied and painted 
much abroad. Who his model may be, we cannot surmise; this only do we know, 
that if he himself be at all good at imitation, his exemplar never drew or colored from 
nature. Mr. Rossrrer has two other pictures ; but as they possess less of his merits 
and more of his peculiar faults than the one under notice, we pass them by without 
farther comment. Tue ‘Portrait of Governor Wright,’ Number 3, is not a good 
picture ; ‘on the contrary, quite the reverse.’ It is stiff, formal, cold, mechanical. 
But indifferent as it is, it is certainly worth the price which the niggardly economy of 
the Common Council awarded it. ‘There is a great deal of hard painting in that large 
picture — a great deal. 








Mr. Huntinerton has several pictures this year, compo- 
sitions and portraits. His portrait of Brown, the distinguished American sculptor, is 
among the best heads in the exhibition. It is hung rather high, by reason, as we have 
understood, of its late arrival. Number 14, ‘A Child bringing Flowers to Princess 
Elizabeth, when a Prisoner in the reignof Mary,’ is a finely-executed picture, but still 
it is less pleasing as a composition than many kindred efforts of this favorite artist. 
Number 38 is, we think, one of his best pictures. —— Gienoux has a fine picture in 
Number 22, ‘7'he Indian Pass in the Adirondack Mountains.’ It contains several 
superb points ; and altogether, is a more striking work of art than ‘ Niagara in Winter,’ 
which it is no disparagement to the artist to say, cannot be painted. 'To-say nothing of 
the untransferrable sound and motion, there is a peculiarity in the color of the ice-co- 
lumns and frozen spray, which it is impossible faithfully to represent. WE have 
in Mr. Fisuer, of Dublin, a new exhibitor in our Academy; and certainly his coup 
d’essai impresses us with a very high opinion of his ability. ‘The Blind Pilgrim,’ 
Number 24, from a text furnished by a passage in SHELLEY, is certainly a very beauti- 
ful picture. The artistical arrangement, and evident in-born conception of beauty and 
grace, are remarked by all visitors. A half-tint face, like that of the sweet maiden in 
this picture, has very rarely, if ever, been seen in the Academy. Observe too the minor 
parts ; look at the hands of the two figures, and remark the vraisemblance of each. 
It is a very charming picture. Or Mr. Heatey’s ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ 
Number 25, which we have heard some persons praise, all we can say is, we do n’t like 
it: indeed, we consider it bad. His ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ Number 204, on the con- 
trary, is a charming picture of a charming subject. It was a novel attempt, a lady in 
full promenade-dress, but it has been most successfully accomplished. 











Numser 57, 
‘The Rustic Toilet, by J.T. Pause, is an exceedingly natural, agreeable picture. 


Observe how faithful his accessories are. Look at the dog: saw you ever any thing 
more natural? In the drawing, coloring, grouping, all is simple and unaffected. Prare 
has always been a favorite of ours, since his picture of ‘The Seamtress,’ illustrating 
Hoon’s ‘ Song of the Shirt..——— Mr. Duranv has several landscapes, all of them 
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marked with his peculiar beauties. Number 60, ‘The Fountain, we consider hardly 
equal to his reputation ; but Number 95, ‘Dover Plains, Dutchess County,’ is one of 
the most perfect transcripts from nature we ever saw. He will possess a treasure 
who is so fortunate as to secure that superb picture. We shall have more to say of 





Mr. Duranp hereafter. Anp this is all that we can say of the pictures in the 
Academy this month. We have a full-pencilled catalogue, including notices, among 
several others, of Kensett, IncGHam, Epmonps, ELuiotr, Pace,Grey,Orricer, Mount, 
Aupvuson, Wuirte, May, etc., to whom we shall pay our especial respects in the June 
number, . . . Here is a very affecting epitaph, which has been sent us by a friend: 
‘O, crvEL Death ! how could you be so unkind 
As to take she and leave me behind ? 


You should have taken both of us, or neither, 
Which last would have been more agreeable to the survivor !’ 


Grancine the other day over the varied columns of the ‘ Buffalo Daily Courier,’ 
our eyes lighted upon what at first seemed to us the record of a strange fatality 
among western ‘ Professors,’ during the late storms on old Erie. As for example: 

‘Pro. CLEAVELAND : bilged ; baggage saved. 

‘Pro. REYNOLDs: settled down by the head ; stern out of water. 

‘Pro. INGRAHAM: an old, leaky craft; a total wreck ; cargo saved in a worthless state ; four- 
teen thousand tons of damaged paper and printers’ ink: ink a total loss.’ 

That last item is ours: we give our contemporary the ‘ Courier’ the other damaged 
‘Propellers! . . . Do we think gratefully enough and often enough of our glorious 
‘ water-privileges’ here in Gotham? What a wonder the Croton is! Even now, the 
Croton Aqueduct can discharge sixty millions of gallons in twenty-four hours, and all 
the eight London water-companies only discharge twenty-one millions of gallons. 
We've got ’em there, ‘anny way. .. . Au! would n’t we like to accept the in- 
yitation of our friend in Sullivan !— and we hope to do so, too, ere long. Well should 
we like at this moment to be wading in the Callicoon, picking out the spots 


‘Where the stream runs dark and deep, 
And the gray trout lies asleep.’ 


‘ Anon, anon, Sir’ — Deo volente. . . . We sat for a long time at the opera the 
other evening, looking at a very beautiful girl, who lacked but just one thing in her 
style and manner; and that was, the ars celare artem—the art of concealing art. 
One could not fail to see that she had followed the direction given by an old English 


poet : 
‘ CULTIVATE yourself ; it will pay you. 
Study a dimple ; work hard at a smile ; 
Practise the upward, now the sidelong glance, 
Now the long, passionful, unwinking gaze.’ 


Wuar a dreadful mistake was made recently in Mexico! The body of Major 
E. Kirsy Sairu, who fell in one of the late battles, was to be sent home to the United 
States. ‘The coffin was waited for by a military-funeral committee, and the desolate- 
hearted wife of the deceased, at Syracuse. But when the coffin arrived, and was 
opened for one last glance at the face of the dead, it was found to be the wrong body ! 
Horrible! . . . We have received large supplies of accepted matériel, in prose 
and verse, during the month, which will be more particularly acknowledged here- 
after. Several esteemed private correspondents, unavoidably neglected, shall at once 
hear from us. . . . Prerry good number, this month, isn’t it? Weve tried to 
make it so. And now, ‘Au reservoir,’ as YELLowPLusn would probably say. 
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Literary REcoRD.—We have received from Mr. Danret Dana, Jr., Agent of the General 
Protestant-Episcopal Sunday-School Union, at their Depository, Number 20, John-street, three 
very beautifully and bountifully illustrated and admirably printed volumes of ‘ Sacred Allego- 
ries,’ than which, since ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ we scarcely remember any kindred produc- 
tions of greater interest. The style and keeping are truly most felicitous. They are ‘ The 
Dark River,’ by the Rev. Epwarp Monro, ‘ The Shadow of the Cross’ and ‘ The Distant Hills’ and 
‘ The Old Man's Home,’ by the Rev. W. Apams,M. A. The first-named volume is illustrated by 
CuapMAN, in his usual beautiful manner, and the last by Wier. Most touching is his picture 
of the ‘ Old Man’ lifting up his trembling hands to heaven, which forms the frontispiece. These 
charming books must needs command an extensive sale. Indeed, one of them has already 
reached a third American edition. - - - We welcome cordially a little pamphlet by Dr. Doane, 
Bishop of New-Jersey, who touches nothing that he does not ornament, containing ‘ Four Ser- 
mons at the Season of Confirmation,’ delivered by him in the church of which he is rector at Bur- 
lington. The spirit of these discourses will meet with warm acception. It may be indicated 
indeed by a single passage : ‘ The world is not the only teacher that misleads the young. There 
are systems that are called religious, that are quite as dangerous: antagonist, it may be; but 
antagonist in error. The system, that forbids a smile; the system, that takes all the rose-color 
from life; the system, that would hang the universe in sack-cloth. It may succeed in making 
children miserable. It must result in making hypocrites or infidels of men. They may begin 
with Puritan, but they will end in Pharisee.’ How different, adds the writer, is the ‘ still small 
voice,’ serene as summer dew, and searching like it into every turn and tendril of the youthful 
heart, in which the Holy Scripture speaks to children ;’ addressing the young, appealing to 
their hearts, speaking to them of their CrEaTor and His all-bountiful goodness. - - - THE 
seventh volume of ‘ The Modern Standard Drama,’ a very valuable series, has been issued by 
Mr. JoHN DovGtas, Number }1 Spruce-street. It contains ‘ Road to Ruin,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Tem- 
per,’ ‘ Evadne,’ ‘ Bertram,’ ‘ The Duenna,’ ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ and ‘ The Critic,’ and is 
illustrated by a portrait (with a memoir) of RicHarp BrinsLEY SHERIDAN. - - - MEssRs. 
BERFORD AND Company, Astor-House, have issued in a convenient form ‘ Cruisings Afloat and 
Ashore,’ from the private log of our old correspondent ‘Nep BunTLINE.’ As many of these 
sketches appeared originally in these pages, from which they were copied all over the Union, 
it would be superfluous to praise them. They are by far the best specimens of the writer's 
powers. - - - In an ‘ Address,’ in easy, flowing verse, delivered some months ago by our emi- 
nent Dental Surgeon, ELEAZER Parmty, M. D., before the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
we find this interesting account of an incident in a visit to the great American artist, WEsT : 

‘ Aut the pleasure that I derived from witnessing the choicest productions of art in some of 
the most highly celebrated galleries of Europe would not compare with what I felt when the 
venerable WEsT, turning from me for a moment, reappeared with the little pannel in his hand 
on which, in his childhood, he had attempted to draw the portraits of his parents, brothers and 
sisters. The softened tone, the kind and affectionate manner in which he spoke of these rela- 
tives, and at the same time recurred to the feelings which had prompted the childish effort, 
sent a thrill of mingled pleasure and melancholy through my whole frame, which I do not re- 
member ever to have experienced either before or since. During his life he was most gra- 
ciously received at court, and esteemed as a friend and companion by the highest in the realm. 
His industry was rewarded with unbounded patronage and success; his talents, professional 
attainments and high moral character acknowledged by his receiving the royal distinction of 
painter to His Majesty, and also by having conferred upon him the presidency of the Royal 
Academy, which he held for many years. In death the further distinction was shown him of 
laying his body in state at Somerset House; from which I saw the large Por mapereonen move that 
paid the final tribute of respect to his mortal remains; a testimonial of his superior talents, 
exalted worth and manly virtues. The pall was borne by men of the highest rank ; noble- 
men, ambassadors and distinguished academicians, and he was interred with the great in Saint 
Pavut’s cathedral ; the last mark of favor a generous nation could bestow.’ 

WE have not as yet found time to peruse these poetical volumes, and therefore can only an- 
nounce their receipt : ‘The Devil’s New Walk, a Satire ;’ ‘ ARcHIBALD’s Poems ;’ ‘ Poems by 
J. D. Batpwin ;’ ditto by Ropert H. Tayitor; and‘ The Minstrel Pilgrim.’ Of some of these 
we may have somewhat to say hereafter. At present, ‘non mi recordo - - - WE have re- 
ceived from Messrs. STANFORD AND Sworps, ‘ Mark Wilton, or the Merchant's Clirk,’ by CHARLES 
B. Tayor, M. A., author of ‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,’ a work of rare excellence and 
sustained interest ; ‘ The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity,’ by the Rev. W1Lt1aM Jones, of Nay- 
land, with a Life of the author; and a ‘ Manual of Devotions for the Confirmation and First Com- 
munion,’ by the author of ‘ Steps to the Altar.’ - - - ‘ Everett's System of English Versification,’ 
just published by Messrs. APPLETON AND CoMPANY, is @ useful as well as interesting work. It 
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contains rules for the structure of the different kinds of verse, illustrated by numerous exam- 
ples from the best poets. - - - A NEwand revised edition of FELTON’s ‘Clouds of Aristophanes, 
with Notes,’ has been published by GEorGre NicHo xs, at Cambridge, and B. Mussrty anp Com- 
PANY, Boston..- - - ‘ The Christian Union and Religious Memorial,’ published monthly by Mr. 
SAMUEL HvuEsTON, Number 139, Nassau-street, and conducted by a committee of able editors, 
appointed by the ‘American Evangelical Alliance,’ is a periodical of liberal views and much 
literary interest. It is gaining slowly but surely upon the public favor. - - - Mr. J. 8S. Rep- 
FIELD, Clinton Hall, has done good service to the musical public by issuing in a neat form and 
at a low price GeorGe HoGartn’s ‘ Musical History, Biography and Criticism.’ All the great 
names in the divine art are here enshrined and perpetuated. A HAsTy glance over a few 
numbers of ‘ The Family Companion,’ a weekly journal, edited by Mr. Burpett, a writer of 
moral and domestic stories of much reputation, has impressed us with a favorable idea of its 
merits. Its selections seem chosen with taste and good judgment, and its original department 
is well supplied. - - - Prorrssor Busn’s ‘ New Church Repository,’ a Monthly Review, devoted 
to the exposition of the philosophy and theology taught in the writings of EmanueL SwEDEN- 
BORG, is growing rapidly in favor with the fast-increasing believers in that great and learned 
man’s doctrines. We have heard it warmly commended by competent judges, as embodying, 
in the clearest form, the peculiar tenets and belief of SwEDENBoRG. - - - NEVER could 
volumes appear more timely than Louis Bianc’s ‘ History of Ten Years, or France under Louis 
Philippe,’ which has just been published by Messrs. LEA aND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia. Its 
pregnant facts require no comment; while its graphic, spirited style is its own high praise. A 
perusal of twenty pages of the work will leave that matter unquestioned. - - - Messrs. Coo- 
LEDGE AND BRoTHERs, at Number 323, Pearl-street, have issued ‘4 Supplement to the Plays of 
William Shakspeare,’ comprising seven dramas which have been sometimes ascribed to his pen, 
but which the best commentators and editors of the Great Bard have deemed not to be his, and 
which therefore have never been included in any editions of his works. - - - Tuer last num- 
ber of the ‘ Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,’ edited by H. B. Bascom 
DD., LL.D., is an excellent issue of that very interesting and valuable publication. We have 
read three of its articles with very great pleasure. - - - THe Broruers Harper have issued 
‘ The Military Life of John, Duke of Marlborough,’ by AL1son, author of ‘The History of Europe.’ 
A good biography of the great Duke has long been demanded, and as Mr. ALtson has had access 
to hitherto undiscovered and reliable documents, the want has been ably and most efficiently 
supplied. The name of this distinguished man, so terrible to the French and so gloried in by 
the English is coupled with most of the great events of Europe in his times; the German cam- 
paigns, the battle of Blenheim, the siege of Lille, the battle of Malplaquet, ete. The polished 
rhetoric and dramatic skill of AL1son are visible in this interesting and important volume. It is 
illustrated by six colored plans and maps, which greatly facilitate the intelligent reading of the 
narrative. . . . Mr. Georce P. Putnam, late of the firm of WILEY AND PuTNamM, at his new 
and splendid establishment, Number 155, Broadway, has published a work in two volumes, 
replete with interest and novelty, and most liberally illustrated, entitled ‘The Middle King- 
dom: a Survey of the Geography, Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, etc., of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. The author is 8. Writs WiLiraMs, Esq., whose long resi- 
dence in the Celestial Empire, intimate knowledge of the language, and observant eye, will 
qualify for the task he has assumed. We have read the work through with unabated pleasure, 
from title-page to colophon. Its style, as our readers may infer from the author’s communica- 
tions in these pages, is easy, natural and graphic; his grouping of character and incidents is 
not unlike painting. The work is made doubly valuable by a new and correct map of the em- 
pire... - WE receive at a late hour the ‘Oration on the Death of John Quincy Adams,’ delivered 
before the legislature of this State on the sixth of April, by our old friend and correspondent, 
Ex-Governor S—EwarpD. We had already perused portions of the oration in the journals of the 
day, and were sure it could not but be worthy of the intcllect and literary reputation of the dis- 
tinguished writer. We may refer to it again hereafter. . . . We take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to a very interesting pamphlet, just issued frqm the press of Messrs. 
BARTLETT AND WELFORD, entitled ‘Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley.’ The work is full upon the character of the ancient earth-works, the structure, con- 
tents and purposes of the mounds, and contains beside notices of the minor remains of ancient 
art. The pamphlet, which is selected from the second volume of the Transactions of the Ame- 
rican Ethnological Society is liberally illustrated with clear intelligible maps, and good wood 
engravings of the curious and unique objects described. 
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